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LASS eyes are on an even basis 

with false teeth again, thanks to 
the expiring of the New York State 
sales tax. 

This one per cent. levy on retail 
sales of commodities excepted only 
foods and services. False teeth were 
counted a service because, claimed a 
dentist, “Just like a garage repairs a 
car, I put in false teeth and repair the 
human body.” 

But when the glass-eye makers 
tried to be a “service,” too, their ap- 
plication was denied. Retorted the 
tax commission, “A set of false teeth 
is a repair to the human body because 
you can chew with it. But whoever 
heard of seeing with a glass eye?” 
See page 13. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is glad he 
disappointed a lot of people. Page 8. 


“There can be no just criticism of 
the fair-minded employer who hon- 
estly and conscientiously inaugurates 
an employee-representation plan.” 
But—see page 10. 


¢¢ FD ALANCE sheets show that the 

greatest gains recorded during 
the past twelve months were made by 
those retailers who clung most tena- 
ciously to the quality road.” 

So, at least, says Arthur Fertig, 
who has taken part in the winning of 
more than one retail success, in one 
of the most practical articles on mak- 
ing retail profits that has ever been 
published. It deals particularly with 
how to make profits this coming Fall, 
and will appear in an early issue. 


Will the automobile retailing code 
hit the rocks? Page 24. 


News: the biggest long-distance 
telephone hook-up ever made. Page 
14. 


Burleson made a mistake. Wilson 
suffered. Farley? Roosevelt? Page 
16. 


BUS catastrophe costing eight- 

een lives has started New York 
State thinking about brake super- 
vision. 

Here’s something else for busi- 
nesses which operate trucks, buses 
and salesmen’s cars to think about: 
“Tf seven per cent. of the drivers 
were taken off the toad, accidents 
would decrease fifty per cent.” (Fig- 
ures compiled by Equitable Auto 
Company show this.) 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


TULSA. OKLA, 


COMMENT 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Will UREAUCRACY digs its own 
Cracking Down grave. 

Crack Up Within the past month, the acting 
NRA? 


chief executive of a well known 
company received from his local 
NRA office a peremptory summons to appear and answer 
charges of paying less than legal wages. Upon appear- 
ance, his case was “heard” by an underling who in his 
own mind personified Government. As Government he 
refused to reveal the source of his information (obviously 
a discharged employee seeking revenge) but demanded 
immediate documentary evidence on the points covered 
by the accusation. 

Because of his chief’s temporary absence from the city, 
which had placed additional burdens on his own time, the 
acting executive requested a delay. This was refused with 
a pounding of fists on the desk and a “you fellows have 
got to come to time” attitude. 

The documents, rushed through at great inconvenience, 
proved the baselessness of the charge. The case was 
dropped. But such sympathy as the executive may have 
had toward NRA and its purposes has now been replaced 
by resentment. 

Granted that it may be necessary to “crack down” upon 
thoroughly inhuman employers and upon men and com- 
panies unscrupulous in their relations with competitors, 
can it be that “cracking down” is the only technique that 
Bureaucracy knows? 


What! UMMER slump? Well, yes. 
No But listen to these reports: On 
Summer one July day 7,216 passengers left 
Slump? for Europe from New York, giving 

the port the heaviest sailings in three 
years. National parks report the largest attendance in 


five years, with Glacier Park business twice that of last 
year. Summer resorts are doubling last year’s business, 
and in many cases equaling their pre-depression crowds. 

Summer rug sales, Dun and Bradstreet report, have 
been the largest in three or four seasons. And though 
weddings in June topped the monthly figure for nearly 
seven years past, the wedding “boom” was running even 
stronger in July. As for polo shirts, swim suits, white 


dresses and white shoes, and other evidences of a hot 
Summer, they have literally walked off retailers’ shelves. 

The Summer slump has not taken place in Summer 
goods. 


Is a ILL the next great group to 
Stockholders’ get together toward righting 
Revolt its wrongs be that of stockholders 
Coming? in American corporations? The 


flurry of comment stirred up by 
B. C. Forbes’ editorial “Who Am I?”, in the July 15th 
issue, indicates that it may. 

“There is no human being more helpless than the in- 
dividual stockholder of a large corporation and unless 
individual stockholders may be given some plan by which 
they may be able to exercise mass stockholder force, then 
all this patter to the individual stockholder is wasted on 
the desert air,” writes one reader. 

Clubs should be formed in every city of size in the 
United States, suggests another, for getting together util- 
ity investors in each city, and informing them of the 
crimes being committed against their properties by their 
Government. 

It is not the government, the politicians, the Brain 
Trusters or experimenters that strike fear into the hearts 
of stockholders, says a third, a former bank president. It 
is the discredited heads of the businesses in which they 
own stock against whom they must revolt, this reader 
asserts. 

From the president of a company which has paid stock- 


_ holders $5,000,000 in dividends on an original capitaliza- 


tion of $50,000 comes this: 

“The small investor, who numbers somewhere around 
twelve million, is entirely overlooking his strength in this 
coming political campaign. Mr. Investor is usually mar- 
ried, or figuring conservatively eighty per cent. of them 
are, which would add another eight million, making a 
total of twenty million. If these twenty million could in- 
fluence one more vote each, that would be forty million, 
which will carry any election in the United States.” 

Many important social and political movements have 
started with less than this to build on. 
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Must We Have More San Franciscos? 


eh cos every entployer in America who thinks 
about it at all is congratulating himself on the «ol- 
lapse of the San Francisco “general strike.” 
No attitude could be more dangerous. 


In San Francisco, someone stepped on the sputtering 
fuse before flames reached the real powder keg. But the 
fuses leading to other potential explosions are still in 
place, awaiting the drop of a match. 


Complacency on the part of employers is just an invi- 
tation for the match to be dropped. 

Toledo, Minneapolis, San Francisco. The count of 
cities in which momentary revolution has broken out has 
increased, and there is at present no single valid reason 
for believing that such flare-ups are all in the past. Un- 
less the employers of America are alert to forestall them, 
others will occur, and in comparison with some of them, 
San Francisco may look like child’s play. 


HAVE just finished reading every word of the forty- 

two-page testimony given before the National Long- 
shoremen’s Board on July 11th by the President of the 
Waterfront Employers Union of San Francisco. Through- 
out, to the unprejudiced reader, it bears every earmark of 
sincerity. In addition, I have received a private summary 
from a friend who is a responsible executive of the Asso- 
ciation. This, too, is as sincere as it is authentic. 

Nevertheless, my one sensation as I finish reading these 
documents is a sense of the hopelessness of expecting very 
many employers to meet their labor problems with the 
same intelligence which the best of them utilize in other 
phases of their business., 

Here are four lessons which I believe a detached and 
ohjective historian would draw from the story of the 
struggle in San Francisco. They are lessons which every 
thoughtful employer ought to take to himself, not just as 
a matter of interesting observation on the weaknesses of 
the other fellow, but as starting points for his own pro- 
gram of action. 

If, that is to say, he cares to do his own part in heading 
off future San Franciscos. 

Here they are: 


First, the greatest labor danger of to-day lies in ne- 
glected grievances. 


The truth of this cries out at every step in the history 
of the San Francisco strikes. “Too late” could be written 
as a commentary opposite every paragraph regarding ac- 
tion taken or agreement reached. 

The “difficulties and complaints” acknowledged by 
the employers in the “gentlemen’s agreement” of April 
3rd were nothing new. Basically, they have existed for 
years. But not till their existence had given a new and 
aggressive union a chance to sweep the old compatible 
union into the discard, not till it had given radical leader- 
ship the chance for which radical leadership is always 


looking, did employers take the bandages off their own 
eyes. 

Then it was too late, just as it may be too late in other 
places if neglected grievances are given a chance to fester. 


Second, employers as a class are amazingly ignorant of 
the labor and radical forces with which they contend. 


I cannot imagine a successful business man with no 
knowledge of his customers’ wants and needs, a factory 
manager not thoroughly familiar with the technical phases 
of his problems of production, a treasurer who does not 
know what happens to his money in the bank. 

If a customer is unreasonable, this is no solace to the 
sales manager. He wants orders. If a whole week’s 
production goes “sour” because some chemical reaction 
has been overlooked, the factory manager has no alibi. He 
should have known. If money is not available when 
needed, because funds have got tied up when they should 
be free, the treasurer is not helped by self righteousness. 
If he is a real treasurer, money is available. 

But when it comes to labor relations, business men are 
not realists. “Reds,” “subversive influences,” “irrespons- 
ible leadership,” “unfair government influence,” ‘“racket- 
eering,” any one of dozens of mysterious and vaguely vi- 
sioned causes is accepted as sufficient explanation for 
labor trouble. 

Positively the most tragic sentence in the entire report 
of the San Francisco Waterfront Employers Union is that 
in which the employers almost boast that their knowledge 
of the Joint Strike Committee “had been gathered from 
the daily papers.” 


Third, there is no value in. winning the confidence of 
conservative labor leaders, unless the confidence of their 
men is also won. 


For one of only two reasons does a working man listen 
to radical leadership. Either (1) he is convinced that his 
conservative leaders are incompetent and the radicals will 
do a better job of securing for him his “rights,” or (2) 
he has given up all hope of obtaining what he considers 
to be justice and joins with the radical forces out of 
protest. 

No radical leader can gain followers unless the men to 
whom he appeals have lost faith in the goodwill and sin- 
cerity of their employers and the effectiveness of conser- 
vative leaders. No conservative leader of labor can long 
hold his place unless he can achieve convincing results. 

In San Francisco, the conservative leaders personally 
“ouaranteed” a settlement on June 16th, only to have the 
men repudiate them and put radical leaders in their place. 


Fourth, violence breeds violence. 


It was, according to-one observer, the solemn march of 
thousands of workmen in the funeral procession of the 
men killed in the battle of July 5th which swept the labor- 
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ing men of San Francisco off their feet emotionally and 
made the general strike possible. 

I have no wish to be an alarmist. I do not believe 
that revolution is impending. It is not my notion that 
we are on the eve of an epidemic of general strikes, or the 
possibility of one even more-general strike. 

The inescapable fact is, however, that many of the ele- 
ments which might precipitate any one of these undesir- 
able consequences, are actually with us. There are in our 
present situation constructive elements working for and 
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maintain the upper hand, additional trouble is in store. 

Chief among these constructive factors should be the 
American employer. I do not doubt that the ruthless, 
conscienceless employer exists. But I have never met one. 
The employers that I know—and they number many hun- 
dreds—are basically sympathetic with their employees, 
fundamentally desirous of what in broad terms is called 
their “welfare.” 

But sincerity and intelligence are not necessarily allied. 
And if ever the times called for a vast intelligence on the 





toward industrial peace. There are also elements leading 
Unless constructive factors can 


in the other direction. 


part of employers, they do so now. 
Let us have no more San Franciscos. 


About Important People 





Walter P. Chrysler 


Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. 


HAVE never seen such complete 

lack of self-consciousness in any 
man of importance as that shown by 
Walter Chrysler when he had his pic- 
ture taken with Walter Junior the 
other day. With camera-men waiting 
and advertising impresario J. Sterling 
Getchell alertly supervising, Chrysler 
Senior walked briskly but quietly 
through a room full of observant busi- 
ness and newspaper men, assumed the 
pose and the smile called for, in very 
much the same pleasantly impersonal 
way you would expect him to wander 
into the factory to look at a new mul- 
tiple-spindle drill the boys had been 
boasting about....This ability to be 
so completely objective undoubtedly 
has a lot to do with Chrysler’s success 
as a profit maker. 


F not a chip off the old block, Wal- 

ter Junior certainly has a good 
share of his father’s personality— 
and some interesting qualities the 
“old man” hasn't. 

When, as a youngster just out of 
college, he set himself up about three 
years ago as a publisher of limited- 
edition books, it looked as if W. C. 
Jr., would turn out to be more dilet- 
tante than business man. Those who 
thought so will do well to take back 
their first judgment. 


When rare-book publishing began 
to get too expensive, he brought out 
a mystery story and saved the day. 
Meanwhile, as head of the operating 
committee of the Chrysler Building, 
he was getting a taste of more typical 
business problems, and liking it. It 
was through his responsibilities with 
this “city of 20,000 inhabitants” (as 
he himself describes it) that his inter- 
est in air conditioning was aroused. 


The result: Walter Chrysler, Jun- 
ior, has been spending a good part of 
the last two years in the Chrysler 
laboratories personally engaged in 
air-conditioning research, and now 
emerges as the president of the com- 
pany which will carry the Chrysler 
banner into the air-conditioning field. 


A business man of the older gener- 
ation whose first enthusiasm was 
“high-brow” publishing, was Ingalls 
Kimball. Those with a taste for the 
really worthwhile in literature remem- 
ber well the name of Stone and Kim- 
ball, back in the nineties, but few as- 
sociate it with the late Director of 
Group Annuities of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 


ALCOLM 

C. RORTY, 
formerly vice- 
president of the 
American  Tele- 
phone and Tele- 
graph Company 
and now president 
of the American 
Management As- 
sociation, 
was talking not 
long ago to a 
meeting of foremen in New Haven, 
Conn. “The Colonel” had been care- 
fully explaining his views of recent 
governmental efforts to restore pros- 


Malcolm C. Rorty 





perity. Afterwards, one foreman 
rose to his feet and said: “I see what 
you mean. It is just as if the bat- 
tery in our car had run down, and 
instead of recharging it in the 
usual way we are trying to do so by 
having it towed all around town by 
a Government truck. The only ques- 
tion is whether the Government has 
enough gasoline to finish the job.” 

“I take off my hat to you,” said 
Colonel Rorty, “you have done bet- 
ter than I could.” 


NE of the 

most embar- 
rassed men in 
America was 
Tom M. Gird- 
ler, chairman of 
Republic Steel 
Corporation, when 
newspapers all 
over the country 
came. out a few 
weeks ago with 
the story that 
Girdler was due to step into the late 
Judge Gary’s shoes as uncrowned 
head of the steel industry. What fired 
some reporter’s imagination was the 
double fact that Girdler this Spring 
has been outspoken about labor prob- 
lems while other steel men have 
maintained silence, and that his com- 
pany is planning to take over the 
smaller Corrigan, McKinney Steel 
Company. 

Girdler is known both inside of his 
company and out as one of those rare 
men who never hesitates to say ex- 
actly what he thinks. Hence his re- 
cent frankness about labor. But those 
who know say that it is because of 
this quality more than anything else 
that he has been able to build an alert 


(Continued on page 23) 





Tom M. Girdler 





AVE you ever been near death? 

After undergoing that ex- 

perience several years ago, I 
had three-and-a-half months for in- 
trospection and reflection, for ques- 
tioning and philosophizing, for ana- 
lyzing and appraising life’s values, 
for weighing the worthwhile and the 
worthless, for plumbing the depths 
and the shallows, for distinguishing 
between the superficial and the solid 
things of life, for x-raying money 
and its proper place in the scheme 
of things, and for realizing the 
preciousness of friends and friend- 
ships, the wisdom of cultivating— 
and radiating—happiness. 

On re-entering the ring, I did some 
moralizing which brought shoals of 
letters from both rich and poor. 

Perhaps you would like to get a 
glimpse of how various men of con- 
spicuous eminence in the world of 
affairs appraise money in comparison 
with other things in life, and of how 
a change has been and still is under 
way in the philosophy and the con- 
duct of some of those controlling 
enormous wealth and the wellbeing of 
vast numbers of employees. 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., 

founds his money philosophy 
squarely on biblical precepts. This 
largest of all givers accepts un- 
abridged the teachings of the Found- 
er of Christianity—the Golden Rule; 
man is his brother’s keeper; we are 


but stewards of earthly wealth; rich- 
es are a most grave responsibility ; 
their owners are strictly accountable 
for utilizing them for the greatest 
good of the greatest number ; wealthy 
men are not entitled to indulge in 
a life of ease and pleasure. 

Rockefeller, Jr., goes down on his 
knees every morning and asks the 
Lord to help him fulfill worthily the 
unique opportunities opened up to 
him through control of the gigantic 
wealth entrusted to him by his father. 
And he prays each night that he may 
not have fallen too far short of meet- 
ing his responsibilities—for forgive- 
ness for his failures. 

The most modest of men, John D., 
Jr., disclaims the slightest credit for 
his philanthropic activities; he is but 
striving to carry out his father’s will 
and wishes with the means supplied 
wholly by his parent. “I have never 
earned a dollar,” he protests. 

The only credit he does in a way 
claim is for having “disappointed 
those who are quite certain every son 
of a rich man must prove an utterly 
worthless fool.” Glimpses of his 
philosophy : 

“Vast wealth is not a blessing, but 
a tremendous responsibility. 

“Wealth, when unwisely used, is 
likely to be a stone around a man’s 
neck, a power for destruction. 

“The only real justification for 
power is service. 

“T can conceive of nothing so un- 
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Ewing Galloway 


pleasant as a life devoted entirely 
to pleasure. 

“Many, many others are doing, in 
proportion to their means, quite as 
much as my father and I are doing. 
I never for a moment regard our 
family’s resources as merely a per- 
sonal possession to be used or mis- 
used without accountability to anyone 
or to my Maker. 

“But it is all fascinatingly inter- 
esting.” 


HE mental attitude of J. P. Mor- 

gan towards the public has shift- 
ed. The head of the most influential 
international banking house in the 
world imbibed from his Napoleonic 
father very aristocratic, aloof, cavalier 
ideas concerning the common people ; 
Bourbons, father and son sought to 
do the right thing but scorned to 
move even a little finger to placate 
the public or to do any explaining 
of their actions. 

But the ultra-dignified, therefore 
unapproachable Morgan the Second 
actually unbended when waylaid by 
newspaper men on shipboard when he 
returned a few years ago from 
Europe. He granted an interview! 
It wasn’t much of an interview; but 
it had a significance beyond anything 
sensed by the public. Since then his 
new democracy has been abundantly 
exhibited at Senatorial hearings in 
Washington. 

The truth is that J. P. Morgan 
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has mellowed with age. He has be- 
come more humane. Always kind and 
generous to his. associates and inti- 
mates, he has, especially since the 
death of his wife nine years ago, 
become more friendly towards man- 
kind, more sentimental, more dis- 
posed to go out of his way to be 
brotherly towards ordinary mortals. 
His friends tell me that he has, in- 
deed, undergone a mental metamor- 
phosis, that he has become extraor- 
dinarily more democratic, more con- 
siderate, more given to cultivating 
and valuing friendships. 


NE of the ugliest hearts ever 

bared to me was that of a multi- 
millionaire banker, head of a colossal 
institution. After a non-speaking ac- 
quaintanceship of years, one of his 
closest associates introduced me. His 
greeting, in a morose tone and with- 
out semblance of a smile, was, “You 
are a man I have long dreaded having 
to meet.” 

When I told him I was going to 
write an article about him, he flared 
up, “You are not!” I assured him 
I was. He tried further browbeating, 
but I told him that, while it was 
his privilege to refuse to give me any 
information, I was going to write the 
article just the same. The upshot 
was that, after another similar ses- 
sion, during which he reiterated that 
I would not get one word from him 
for publication, he remarked, “Now 
that that’s settled, I have an interest- 
ing story to tell.” 

For hours that afternoon and for 
hours another afternoon he unbur- 
dened himself of a tragic tale. He 
confessed that, though he was worth 
upwards of forty million dollars, he 
realized that his life had been a 
failure. Neither his wife nor any 
member of his family had aroused 
affection in him; only one man on 
earth really knew him; it had recently 
dawned on him that he was cordially 
disliked by the public. 

He intimated that he did have a 
side very different from the one he 
had consistently presented to the pub- 
lic, that all through life he had worn 
a mask, a stern, forbidding mask, 
over his face and his heart. “Would 
you take a trip to Scotland with me 
and spend several months there and 
in Europe so that you could get from 
me and write the real story of my 
life?” he asked. 
I couldn’t of 
course, 

Something with- 
in told him that 
he hadn’t long to 
live, and appar- 
ently he was anx- 
ious to rip off his 
icy mask, change 


his whole attitude towards his fellow 
beings and, if possible, melt away 
some of the public’s hostility towards 
him. 


It was too late. Within a year 
he died. 

NOTHER of America’s fore- 

most bankers did distinctly better. 
Some 18 years ago I started gather- 
ing material to write a character 
sketch of George F. Baker. He had 
never once talked for publication. Bi- 
ographical data about his early days 
were non-existent. Of philanthropic 
work there wasn’t a trace. 

My persistency finally induced him 
to break all precedent, to the extent 
of agreeing to see me. He astounded 
me beyond measure by saying that 
he had been thinking of having his 
memoirs written and added, “If I can 
bring myself to it, I was thinking 
of asking you to write them.” 

The next time I tackled him, he 
rose from his desk, grabbed his hat 
and made for the door—manifestly 
to get rid of me. “You don’t mind, 
Mr. Baker, if .I get information 
about your early days from your 
son?” I courteously asked. 

“He knows nothing about it” he 
snapped, as he hurried away. 

Buttonholing George F. Baker, Jr., 
I discovered that the statement was 
the literal truth. 

In the original draft of my story 
I emphasized that Mr. Baker had 
never been known to indulge in 
philanthropy. I don’t know whether 
this had any influence on him or not, 
but not long afterwards he contrib- 
uted one million dollars to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and duplicated the gift 
in the following year. From then 
on he made princely gifts in rapid 
succession to other worthy causes and 
institutions, particularly universities. 
Whereas he was formerly little known 
beyond the financial world, his name 
and fame spread throughout the land, 
his bountiful, intelligently-directed 
generosity earned him widespread 
popularity. He made several public 
appearances and actually departed 
from his life-long rule by making 
a speech of two sentences, and also 
granted a newspaper interview. 

At seventy Mr. Baker took to 
smoking. Also, he joined a golf club 
and became a player. 

He told a friend, not long before 
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he died (at the age of ninety-one) 
that he had derived far more happi- 
ness in the later stages of his life 
than he had imagined could be pos- 
sible. When financial New York 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday by 
unfurling all its flags, the old gentle- 
man was tremendously touched. Al- 
though his bank paid dividends of 
100 per cent. annually, Mr. Baker 
felt that his changed attitude, his 
philanthropic acts, had yielded him 
infinitely richer dividends. 


ena EASTMAN, of pho- 
tography fame, was hard-boiled 
during his early years in business. 
One man who sold him certain sup- 
plies told me that he dreaded pre- 
senting his bill, because Eastman in- 
variably went over it with a fine-tooth 
comb and insisted upon cutting: down 
this, that and the next item. His 
father having died when George was 
a young lad, his mother was obliged 
to take in boarders to support him 
and his sisters. “I then contracted 
a dread of poverty,” he once related 
to me, “and long after I had millions 
I used to be so haunted: with the 
spectre of poverty that I had frequent 
nightmares—always I was back again 
wrestling with abject poverty.” 

In course of time, however, East- 
man began to give away very large 
sums, at first anonymously, later pub- 
licly. 

At an enormous dinner given in 
his honor not long before he tragically 
ended his life with the explanation, 
“My work is done,” I asked him what 
had afforded him the greatest satis- 
faction in his long life. He instantly 
replied: 

“Being able to give employment 
to a very large number of people 
and being able to treat them well.” 

The Eastman Kodak Company, 
thanks to the transformation of 
George Eastman from a hard-boiled 
specimen of humanity to a large- 
hearted humanitarian, has for years 
distributed wage dividends amount- 
ing to millions of dollars a year. Like 
Baker, he woke up in time to the 
joy derivable from giving happiness 
and help to others. 


f hs E late Judge Gary’s experience 
is typical of many magnates. 
The Judge was strictly a business 
man all through his life. His United 
States Steel Cor- 
poration had a 
profit - sharing 
_ plan for the high- 
ups, but not for 
the workmen 
That seemed to 
the Judge a prop- 
er arrangement. 

(Cont'd on page 34) 


Ewing Galioway 
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A WORKER SPEAKS— 


66 





WORK in the office of a large 
| company which has_ recently 

adopted an employee-representa- 
tion plan. 

We office workers were immensely 
pleased when we heard that we were 
to have a chance to make our wishes 
and grievances known through elected 
representatives, and that this idea 
had the approval and sanction of our 
employer. If our hopes had been 
realized, the company would have 
created far greater loyalty among its 
men than it had ever enjoyed before. 
Unfortunately, our hopes were not 
realized, not because of the structure 
of the plan but because of the way 
in which it was conducted. 

The plan itself was more or less 
conventional. It provided means by 
which employees might deal with the 
employer during the operation of 
Section 7 (a) 6f the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, in the considera- 
tion of matters of mutual interest. 
These matters included wages, hours, 
working conditions, health, safety, 
education, recreation and adjustment 
of grievances. The plan provided 
further for an elaborate representa- 
tion system, Each functional division 
of the company had one representa- 
tive for every fifty employees, with 
three courts of appeal made up of 
these representatives. Only em- 
ployees not identified with the man- 
agement were to be allowed to vote 
for representatives. 

My first criticism concerns the 
methods which the company used 


“Why I 


AM not writing this report as a con- 
demnation of employee representation. 
“T believe, as an employee, that employee 
representation has a great many advantages 
over a union composed entirely of outsid- 
ers and over no representation at all. 
“But I do hope to point out defects which 
my fellows and I have observed in the op- 
eration of our company’s plan, and to make 
suggestions for improvement. 
that other employers and employees can 
profit from the mistakes my company made 
by learning what we employees think and 
feel about the plan’s operation.” 


I am sure 


in organizing the plan. Two ques- 
tions were listed on a preliminary 
ballot to obtain employee reactions. 
The first, which asked us if we 
wanted an employee-representation 
plan, was worded in an undiplomatic 
way, to say the least. It gave the 
impression that the company was 
granting us a great favor in offering 
the advantages of collective bargain- 
ing through employee representation. 
The wording may have been purely 
accidental, but it created resent- 
ment and it certainly did not help 
to get the plan started on the right 
foot. 

The second question asked whether 
the company’s plan, or an alternate 
one to be proposed by fifty or more 
employees, should be adopted. The 
balloting was scheduled to take place 
only a week after the questions were 
made public. The company had had 
unlimited time in which to prepare 
the plan it suggested, but, as was 
clear to us, no group of fifty em- 
ployees could have organized and 
done a real job in formulating an 
alternate plan in seven days. 

The crop of rumors that sprang 
up during the week between the an- 
nouncement and the balloting were 
caused largely by the bad taste left 
in the mouths of many employees by 
the questions. Several employees 
whispered that the vote would not be 
cast by secret ballot. A high officer 
of the company flatly denied this 
rumor in an open letter. But the 
damage had been done, and I know 
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am Losing 


that many employees continued to be- 
lieve that the ballots were identified 
with invisible ink. Some employees 
classed the vote as the “Hitler” bal- 
lot, since the questions were so 
worded that an affirmative vote, 
which one is naturally inclined to 
make, would be cast on the side the 
company obviously favored. 

According to the published plan, 
each employee was allowed one vote, 
with the exception of those identified 
with the imanagement—officers, de- 
partment heads, bureau heads and 
their immediate supervisory assis- 
tants. But on the nomination and 
election ballots the tellers (whom the 
company had originally named) de- 
cided that supervisory officers in 
charge of 100 and more men might 
also vote. In at least one major de- 
partment, everyone receiving a salary 
of less than $6,000 was declared 
eligible to vote. In another case, a 
supervisory officer announced that he 
was a candidate for employee repre- 
sentative. None of these occurrences, 
which were known to nearly all 
workers, increased their respect for 
and confidence in the plan. 


NOTHER widely known inci- 

dent further bewildered the em- 
ployees. Philip Cronin*,- an em- 
ployee who was generally known to 
be fearless in his dealings with supe- 
riors, announced his candidacy for 
employee representative. After a 
few days of campaigning, he was in- 
vited to a meeting presided over by 
a minor supervisor, and there it was 
suggested that he withdraw from the 
race. When Cronin refused to do 
so, he was informed that only by 
having the unanimous support of the 
group at the meeting could he hope 
to win the election, and within half 
an hour after the meeting broke up, 
the rumor was generally circulated 
that he had withdrawn. 

He continued his campaign, how- 
ever, and won the nomination by a 
large majority. But in the election 
itself the tellers made a last-minute 
ruling concerning the number of 
representatives to be elected and 
Cronin was ingloriously defeated. 
To employees favoring him, it ap- 





*This is not, of course, his real name.—The 
Editors. 
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Faith in the Company Union 


peared that this ruling was made 
for the express purpose of shut- 
ting out a real employee representa- 
tive. 

The first act of the elected repre- 
sentatives was to ask for an imme- 
diate restoration of a previous pay 
cut, since this was a plank on which 
all candidates had stood. After sev- 
eral weeks of suspense, the manage- 
ment flatly refused to entertain this 
suggestion. 

At this time, agitation in Wash- 
ington for the thirty-hour week was 
again at a peak, and the company took 
this as its reason for refus- 
ing to consider salary ad- 
justments. The highest 
court of appeal under the 
representation plan _pre- 
pared this resolution to be 
sent to Washington: 


“This company’s 
employees, through 
elected representa- 


tives, wish to reg- 
ister their uncom- 
promising disap- 
proval of any fur- 
ther reduction in the 
number of weekly 
working hours per 
employee.” This was an 
unwise statement for rep- 
resentatives to make with- 
out obtaining individual 
employee reactions, and it 
made many of us lose still 
more faith in the men who 
were supposedly represent- 
ing us. Furthermore, the 
company made no promise 
that the salary reduction 
would be restored if the 
thirty-hour week did not go into ef- 
fect. 

After the company refused to 
consider restoration of salaries, the 
representatives busied themselves 
with numerous other affairs—affairs 
which brought us no financial im- 
provement but which apparently 
served to keep employees’ minds 
off the issue in which we were most 
interested—restoring the pay cut. A 
number of employees, believing that 
the company was evading the issue, 
asked the highest court of appeal to 
call a mass meeting of all employees, 
a procedure that is provided for in 
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N the past twelve months, American employers have come 

to look upon employee representation as their one hope 
in warding off outside dictation of their businesses. 

Progressive employers want employee representation to 
survive and grow. But its existence is to-day threatened. 

The threat comes not from without but from within. Not 
from Labor Unionism but from unsound, insincere, tongue- 
in-the-cheek “company unionism.” The kind of company 
unionism that will give outside agitators and politicians in 
some near-future crisis the chance to say: “See! we told you 
so. So-called employee representation is a fraud on the 
worker and should be suppressed.” 

In presenting the accompanying human document from 


Now read the report. 


the employee - representa- 
tion plan’s constitution. 
Considerable publicity was 
given to the plans for the 
meeting; but now, four 
months after the request 
was made, it has not been 
held, and the matter has 
been allowed to die. 

Still other occurrences 
made us wonder what it 
was all about. For one 
thing, one of the courts of 
appeal refused the services 
of an employee with engineering, ac- 
counting and statistical training when 
he offered to assist it in preparing 
figures on costs of doing business and 
on payrolls preparatory to requesting 
the salary restoration. Then there 
was the case of John Knox, who had 
been transferred from one depart- 
ment to another and had been given 
the rating of “unsatisfactory” with- 
out, he believed, just cause. When 
he said that he was going to ask for 
a hearing before the lowest court of 
appeal, a supervisor tried to persuade 
him to drop his plan. Knox went 
ahead, however, and submitted an af- 


an employee, Forses believes that it is performing a real 
service to employers who are willing to think. 
And if you are an employer, 
ask yourself two questions. 
ployees really free to deal, as the law requires, through 
representatives of their own choosing? 
is my sincerity absolutely clear to my workers? 
These are not times in which any employer can afford 
to go to sleep—TueE Ebirors. 


First: are my own em- 


Second: if so, 


fidavit to the court; but he could ob- 
tain no open hearing on his griev- 
ance, and the only answer he received 
was a letter from the court stating 
that he had been very foolish to resist 
the transfer and that this was “the 
final answer.” 

It’s not hard to imagine how these 
incidents impressed us. We con- 
cluded that the employee representa- 
tives had “sold out” to the company, 
and that we could expect little or 
nothing from them on matters that 
we considered important. From that 
time on, we lost interest. 


UT I don’t want to be accused 

of making a blanket condem- 
nation of employee-representation 
plans. There can be no just criticism 
of the fair-minded employer who 
honestly and conscientiously inaugu- 
rates an employee-representation plan 
to give his men added interest in the 
business and added incentive to work. 
I know, from my contacts with steel 
workmen, that most of the men in 
that industry are satisfied with re- 
sults; and it seems likely that em- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Look at life as a glorious adven- 
ture. Squeeze the most out of every 
minute. See the big values in simple 
things. Take the discouragements 
and disappointments as a part of the 
game. Keep marching ahead with 
your face toward the sun. Greet each 
new day with a smile and go out to 
meet what it holds for you with the 
spirit of a discoverer—FRIENDLY 
ADVENTURER. 


Strikes are a necessary evil, but 
like wars they never got anything for 
anybody—unless it was bloodshed 
and black eyes—Gen. HucuH S. 
JOHNSON. 


The weakest spot in every man is 
where he thinks himself to be the 
wisest.—EM MONS. 


He surely is in want of another’s 
patience who has none of his own.— 
LAVATER. 







Perfection is attained by slow de- 
grees ; she requires the hand of time. 
—VOLTAIRE. 


Who is The Boss? 

The man who founded this busi- 
ness? 

‘The President ? 

The Officers ? 

The various Department Heads? 

No, none of these! 

I am the reason for this business. 

I am the reason for its prosperity. 

I am its guiding genius. 

I must be served before I bestow 
my blessings.. 

I am the end-all and be-all of 
everything connected with this busi- 
ness. 

I am the foundation of all its 
progress. 

I Am THE CUSTOMER! 

—THE CHASE. 


When one door closes, another 
opens; but we often look so long and 
regretfully upon the closed door that 
we do not see the one which has 
opened for us. Defeat is nothing but 
education ; it is the first step toward 
something better—TuHeE Roya 
Bank MaGaAZINeE. 


Thoughts on the Business of Life 


A Text 


For as he thinketh in his 
ee so is he.—Proverbs 
+f 


Sent in by J. C. C. Holding, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to each sender of 
texts used. 


There are no beatitudes for world- 
ly success. But in the deepest joy, 
the highest usefulness, the widest 
service, the godly life is the only suc- 
cessful life, the only happy life— 
James Jarpineg, D.D. 


- 


I invite you not to cheap joys, to 
the flutter of gratified vanity, to a 
sleek and rosy comfort; no, but to 
bareness, to power, to enthusiasm, to 
the mountain of vision, to true and 
natural supremacy, to the society of 
the great, and to love EMERSON. 


Sound education, like character, is 
a composition of many important 


small elements. The individual who 
refuses to perform the drudgery of 
laying its foundation stones cannot 
hope to escape the consequences of 
his lack of application —SELEcTED. 


Don’t Quit 


When things go wrong, as they some- 
times will, 
When the road you're trudging 
seems all up hill; 
When you want to smile, but you 
have to sigh; 
When the funds are low and the 
debts are high; 
When care is pressing you down a 
bit, 
Rest if you must but Do Not Quit. 


Success is failure turned inside out— 
The silver tint of the clouds of 
doubt, 
And you can never tell how close you 
are, 
It may be near when it seems so 
far; 
So stick to the fight when yow’re 
hardest hit— 
It’s when things seem worst that 
you Must Not Quit. 
—VIcToRIAN RatLways MaGaAZINE. 
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Fortunate is the boy who learns 
the great truth that his happiness is 
not determined so much by what he 
gets out of life as by what he puts 
into it in the way of helpfulness and 
service for others. There is a rich- 
ness in. life of this sort that every 
boy comes to understand sooner or 
later. Once he has experienced the 
joy that is to be found in helpful 
service, all other rewards will seem 
commonplace indeed. The happiest 
people on earth are those who have 
contributed something to the welfare 
of others. “To do a good act every 
day is sure to keep the grumps away.” 
The man who fashioned this homely 
rhyme told the truth, even though he 
might have framed it in a more pleas- 
ing fashion—lHarvey HoLLeMAN. 





The Almighty said, “by the sweat 
of your face.” The economist says, 


“put up your plow, don’t sow your 
seed ; just drive your car, fish a little 
when the sun isn’t too hot and watch 
the world go by.”-—KVP Putzoso- 
PHER. 


Ability wins us the esteem of the 
true men; luck that of the people— 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Harsh counsels have no effect; 
they are like hammers which are al- 
ways repulsed by the anvil.—HEL- 
VETIUS. 


. You can’t have an honest horse 
race until you have an honest human 
race.—JosH BILLINGS. 


Strong men are made by opposi- 
tion ; like kites they go up against the 
wind.—FRANK Harris. 


If you do the work that is before 
you, following right reason seriously, 
vigorously, calmly, without allowing 
anything else to distract you; if you 
keep your divine part pure, as if you 
were required to give it back imme- 
diately; if you hold to this, neither 
expecting nor fearing too’much, but 
satisfied with your present activity, 
and with heroic truth in every 
word and sound you utter, you will 
live happy. And no man can take 
this happiness from you.—Marcus 
AURELIUS. 
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What's 


Unsung Tax Problem 
Gets Spotlight 


HOUSANDS of companies are 
paying more to compile tax re- 
turns than they are to meet taxes. 

Business, now awake to this amaz- 
ing fact, is taking steps to solve the 
problem—one which, though not so 
widely publicized as that of meeting 
tax bills, is often more serious to the 
individual company. 

The problem is the one of unravel- 
ing and simplifying the tangle of 
overlapping detail connected with 
taxes on business. The average com- 
pany must make returns on income, 
franchise, license and sales taxes. It 
must make one or more of these re- 
turns to one or more municipalities 
and states, and to the federal govern- 
ment. Because states cannot tax in- 
terstate commerce, the company must 
know what part of its business is 
interstate and what part is intrastate 
—and within what state. The cost of 
compiling and sifting and reporting 
this information is often staggering ; 
it very often amounts to much more 
than the tax which is finally paid. 

In Massachusetts, for example, the 
average tax paid per company was 
$55 in 1933, the estimated cost of 
compiling tax reports per company 
was $200. 

In California, it cost a company 
as much on the average to compile a 
return as the amount of taxes paid. 

In New York, the average tax was 
slightly more than the cost. But 
more than two-thirds of the state’s 
90,000 corporations paid only the 
minimum tax of $25; probably, then, 
it cost 60,000 companies more to pre- 
pare the tax returns than to pay the 
taxes. 

Qne company has found that, in 
some cases, the taxes it pays are only 
a fifth of the cost of making returns. 

Another company, called on by tax 
officials to explain a heavy decrease 
in tax liability, proved to official sat- 
isfaction that its stated tax bill of 
$60 was correct after all. But the 
report necessary to prove the point 
cost $2,000. 

In other words, the average com- 
pany could probably pay twice as 
much in taxes as it does now and still 
come out ahead if the vast complexi- 
ties of making returns were elimi- 
nated. 
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New in Business 
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HY paint manufacturers are interested in September’s race for the America’s 
cup: until. this year, white hulls have been traditional for large yachts. But 


often only experts could tell which yacht had won a race. 
turning to color for easier identification. 
cup (above), is a pale hydrangea blue. 


So now owners are 
Endeavour, English challenger for the 
Other English yachts in this class are 


grey, jade green or black; only one remains white. 
The bedroom that glorifies various complexion types is another 1934 trend in 


color. 


Simmons Company styles one in daffodil yellow for the dark brunette, 


another in blue, yellow and grey for the fair blonde, and so on. 
A third new trend in color is the package that reflects the color of its contents: 
the Packer’s olive oil package is yellow-red ; the Bokar coffee container is rich brown. 





Under the wing of the American 
Management Association, a group of 
business men, government officials 
and tax experts is now trying to find 
a way out of the tangle. A definite 
plan will be drawn up and presented 
to the next session of Congress (con- 
vening in January, 1935). Though 
the plan itself has not yet been de- 
cided on, it will probably consist of 
a program for carrying out recom- 
mendations that the federal govern- 
ment collect centrally the taxes it is 
best able to administer—sales taxes, 
for example—and pro-rate returns 
among the states; and that states and 
muncipalities stay out of administer- 
ing these tax fields and enter only the 
ones they can handle better than the 
federal government. 

What such a plan might mean to 
business is illustrated by motor-fuel 
tax administration. The federal gov- 
ernment collects its tax from 500 re- 
finers; state governments must col- 
lect their motor-fuel taxes from more 
than 500,000 distributors, service sta- 
tions and garages. 


“Amplified” Selling — 
Off to Flying Start 


N July, president M. H. Karker 

of Jewel Tea Company set a rec- 
ord. Not because he urged his 5,000 
salesmen, scattered from coast to 
coast, to turn the Summer slump into 
a hump. But because he talked simul- 
taneously to group meetings of sales- 
men from his office in Barrington, 
Illinois, through the biggest long- 
distance telephone hook-up ever 
made. 

Thus, a business tool new this year 
—an amplifier cut in to an ordinary 
telephone circuit—is getting off to a 
flying start. Insurance companies are 
also using “amplified” selling: one 
company’s president recently talked 
by telephone to groups of salesmen in 
78 agencies (one of them was in 
Hawaii) ; and another company had 
sales directors in 27 distant cities re- 
port results via an amplifier to a gath- 
ering of executives in the home of- 
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fice. Donald Richberg, NRA counsel, 
used a telephone amplifier to address 
the New York Trade and Commerce 
Bar Association from Florida. Gen- 
eral Johnson also has used the device. 
And an advertising agency regularly 
groups its technical men around an 
amplifier while a client telephones in- 
structions from a distant city. 

Another business tool often used 
with the telephone amplifier is also 
making a 1934 debut: the telephone 
conference. Six parties in as many 
cities can get together for a long-dis- 
tance exchange of ideas by means of 
a new “jack” plugged in at a central 
switchboard (something like a six- 
way plug for electric-light outlets). 
A bank vice-president talks simulta- 
neously with several branch managers 
to tell them about last-minute devel- 
opments; a sales manager confers 
with his branch executives, tells them 
his plans, hears their comments and 
suggestions ; a representative of sev- 
eral large companies recently held 
long-distance conferences with their 
presidents during breathing spells in 
a code discussion in Washington ; and 
a regional code administrator keeps 
his members up to date by talking 
with several at a time over a confer- 
ence hook-up. 

The telephone conference also has 
solved a tough problem for a large 
company whose announcements some- 
times sway the stock market. The 
ticker services are jealous of each 
other. When one prints an announce- 
ment hefore its competitor does (be 
the difference only thirty seconds) 
the latter is less likely to admit that 
its service is slower than it is to com- 
plain that the company favored the 
rival by giving it earlier information. 
"Now, the company calls both ticker 
services into a single telephone con- 
ference, reads the announcement, and 





successfully gets out from under any 
question of time lag. 


Naval Strategy Sets 
Selling Record 


AVAL strategy hooked up to 

selling has just set a national 
record for sales results in a sup- 
posedly stagnant market. 

The campaign, staged in Cleveland, 
Ohio, during this Spring and early 
Summer, was carried on by City 
Realty, Incorporated, for a large in- 
surance company which wanted to 
unburden itself of the houses it had 
been forced to take over in recent 
years. 

Naval strategy was applied by con- 
centrating the fire of City Realty’s 
fleet of selling agents on a few homes 
at a time; then, when these were 
sold, turning the concerted fire on 
another small group. 

City Realty lined up a number of 
neighborhood real-estate dealers 
throughout Cleveland to do the actual 
selling, thus placing sales effort on 
individual properties in the hands of 
those who knew the neighborhoods. 
But the company directed all adver- 
tising and promotion from its own 
office, thus being sure that every 
sales appeal would be used to the 
utmost. 

The six most desirable houses on 
the insurance company’s list were 
vacated, completely reconditioned and 
advertised, and a crack salesman was 
on hand at each house while it was 
open for inspection. During eve- 
nings, floodlights were used. As a 
result, the prospect found it easy to 
buy—he saw the advertisement, 
called the City Realty office, was re- 
ferred to the neighborhood dealer, 


Magnolia Petroleum Company 


You never know where sales are lurking. This service-station man 
in Marlin, Texas, took a chance, told a farmer that his tractor needed 
a washing—and landed the assignment 
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visited a property that was in first- 
class condition and talked with a 
man who knew everything there was 
to know about it. As soon as the 
first of the group of six houses was 
sold, a seventh was vacated, condi- 
tioned and advertised, and the same 
Eo w2s followed through the 
ist. 

Result: the life-insurance compa- 
ny’s Cleveland district led all others 
in moving repossessed properties in 
spite of local conditions which were 
expected to pull it well down to the 
foot of the ranking . Concludes R. 
E. Scott, vice-president of City 
Realty: “Carefully planned selling 
attracts a great deal more attention 
in a half-hearted market than in a 
busy one.” 


Timely Tips from the 
Marketing Front 


ENERAL Electric finds that a 
challenge to “Prove it!” sells 
merchandise to to-day’s customer— 
and also gets co-operation from deal- 
ers. Proof was the heart of a recent 
drive on washing machines and iron- 
ers which set out to prove the pro- 
ducts’ merits through demonstrations 
in the home. Distributors proved to 
dealers that the campaign would get 
results ; dealers went out and got re- 
sults by proving the products’ selling 
points to housewives. 
Proof of the plan’s selling power: 


the largest monthly volume in wash- 


ing machines and ironers in the com- 
pany’s history... . 

RCA Radiotron Company, with a 
new distributing set-up for radio 
tubes (consignment to appointed 
agents), is using the contest technique 
to start agents thinking about the plan 
and selling themselves on its advan- 
tages. 

For two months, contesting agents 
answer a question a week for prizes 
of $6,000 in cash and $9,000 in mer- 
chandise. Typical questions: Why 
is the RCA Radio Tube Agency Plan 
more than mere consignment? Why 
do you value your RCA Radio Tube 
Agency Franchise?.. . 

Insurance is being used to sell soap. 
The woman who wins a new Camay 
soap contest staged by Procter & 
Gamble gets a lifetime annuity of 
$1,000 a year.... 

New York State’s milk industry 
shares overproduction and low-price 
troubles with the milk industries of 
other states. But the State has 
stepped in to attack the problem from 
a new angle: production control and 
price fixing having failed, sales pro- 
motion is at last being called in. In 
July, the State Department of Agri- 
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culture and Markets launched a cam- 
paign to increase milk consumption, 
with $500,000 provided by producers 
and dealers through a tax of Yc on 
every hundred pounds of milk. The 
goal is to lift sales by $3,000,000 
within a year... . 

In July, five diesel-powered, road- 
building tractors set out from the 
Caterpillar Tractor plant in Peoria, 
Illinois, to tour the nation. One goes 
to each section of the country; when 
the trip is ended, a demonstration will 
have been made to practically every 
highway commission and official in 
the United States. ... 

“Why You Should Buy from the 
Little Fellow” is the keynote of a new 
campaign by Imperial Electric Com- 
pany of Akron, Ohio (electric 
motors). Says president John 
Hearty: “We are little fellows—not 
so small that we can’t afford a rea- 
sonable amount of research and de- 
velopment expense, but we are small 
enough to have a lot of flexibility. 
Our customers still deal directly with 
the owners of the business.” 


Highlights in Field 
of Personnel 


N July, Iowa became the 28th state 

to put an old-age pension plan into 
effect. All states except three in New 
Englarid, a few in the Middle West 
and the entire “Solid South” now 
have pension systems. But they are 
not contributory—not the type you 
would buy from an insurance com- 
pany. ‘Typically, state old-age pen- 
sion plans provide no more than a 
slight detour around the poorhouse. 
Tax-supported payments, seldom ex- 
ceeding $25 a month, go only to the 
practically destitute. ... 

This Fall, ambitious men who work 
for Brooklyn (New York) Union 
Gas Company can enter a free two- 
year course in business subjects. The 
company shoulders all the expense of 
expert instruction in bookkeeping, in- 
dustrial arithmetic and algebra, busi- 
ness English and elementary composi- 
OM... 

On July 14, employees of Universal 
Atlas Cement Company’s Pittsburgh 
plant passed their 1,165th consecutive 
day without losing a minute’s work 
as the result cf an accident. On the 
same day, the plant re-dedicated the 
Portland Cement Association’s an- 
nual trophy for a perfect safety rec- 
ord, won for the third time in the last 
four years... . 

In New York City, assurance of 
hospital facilities for wage earners 
and small-salaried workers came a 
step nearer to becoming a fact when 
the State approved formation of the 
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Wide World 


Why anyone should want to hurry to Wall Street these days may be 

a mystery; but amphibians of the new Summer commuting service 

between Long Island suburbs and The Street are well filled. The 
season’s fare makes the service exclusive: $350 


Associated Hospital Service. Spon- 
sored by United Hospital Fund (an 
organization of 56 voluntary hospi- 
tals in New York City), the new cor- 
poration plans to operate somewhat as 
a group life-insurance plan does. As 
proposed, it would solicit annual sub- 
scriptions from workers, arranging 
with their employers for payroll de- 
ductions. For 90 cents a month or 
$10 a year, Associated Hospital Ser- 
vice would give three weeks of hos- 
pital service during the year the con- 
tract lasts. 


Careful Preparation 
Reaps Sales Dollars 


AREFUL preparation of the 

product and unhurried entry into 
the market get the credit for a stead- 
ily rising curve in its aluminum-paint 
sales, says Aluminum Industries, In- 
corporated, of Cincinnati. 

Before the company was satisfied 
that the product was ready for the 
market, three years were used up in 
technical research. After this, the dis- 
tribution problem was tackled in the 
same thorough.way. Since most 
aluminum paint is used by industry, 
mill-supply houses were picked as 
logical outlets. For eighteen months, 
Aluminum Industries salesmen visited 
prospective distributors, showed their 
salesmen how the product should be 
sold, and spent at least three days 
with each distributor’s salesmen in the 


process. It was not enough that the 
Aluminum Industries man show the 
distributor’s men how to make a sale; 
he taught them, encouraged them and 
coached them until they could make as 
good a presentation as the company’s 
own man. Then, for six months 
longer, the company continued a se- 
ries of test campaigns in various in- 
dustries. Each campaign was studied 
by the technical department to make 
sure that the product met the partic- 
ular industry’s needs. 

Not until the time when the pro- 
duct, the market and the distributing 
system had been thoroughly tested 
over this period of years did the com- 
pany begin a broad sales drive. But 
this painstaking preparation pays, as- 
serts Aluminum Industries; sales are 
running 25 per cent. ahead of last 
year, and the trend of Summer sales 
indicates that the regular seasonal 
slump may be a thing of the past 
this year.... 

Another long-range marketing pro- 
gram is now being formulated by 
Northern States Power Company. In 
March, the company reduced its elec- 
tric-cooking and water-heating rates. 
In April, it launched a three-months 
sales drive on electric ranges and 
heaters. In July, the final returns 
from the campaign looked so good 
that the company decided the time 
was ripe to begin drawing up a com- 
prehensive, five-year sales plan to 
place more of these appliances on its 
lines. 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 








Strategy Behind F. D. R. “Selling” Tour 
—Borah’s Presidential Bee 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
| i aocecncmel speaking tour al- 
most certainly will be the na- 
tional political highlight for August. 
It is eagerly awaited by the cam- 
paign strategists of both parties. 
While not intended to be a campaign 
tour, it undoubtedly will pitch the 
keynote of the New Deal appeal in 
the Congressional elections. Some 
twenty of the foremost political 
writers of the country are enroute to 
Portland, Oregon, to pick up the 
Presidential Special. 

The President’s personal participa- 
tion in the campaign will be non- 
partisan in the sense that he will re- 
frain from public endorsement of in- 
dividual candidates. But the stage is 
set for a rousing national rally in be- 
half of “the abundant life.” In the 
fashion of the hour, the trip will be a 
sort of non-partisan priming of the 
Democratic pump. 

The Roosevelt Special will pass 
through fourteen contest states, and 
along the route the President will re- 
ceive appointed delegations of party 
leaders from five additional common- 
wealths. Besides scheduled public ad- 
dresses in Washington, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota and Wisconsin, there 
will be a series of rear-platform ap- 
pearances, as the operating schedule 
permits. The Special is scheduled to 
leave Portland during the morning 
of August 3, and to arrive in Wash- 
ington in mid-afternoon, August 10. 


Farley the Realist 


Postmaster General Farley has pre- 
pared the ground well for the Presi- 
dent’s triumphant home-coming. Dur- 
ing the last three weeks he has visited 
thirty cities between Baltimore and 
San Francisco. In the role of Chair- 
man of the Democratic National 
Committee he has been free, of 
course, to appeal directly for the 
election of Democrats to both state 
and national offices. 

Mr. Farley is too much the poli- 
tical realist to fool himself for a min- 
ute with the idea that he is manag- 
ing a great social crusade. As he has 
said, he recognizes the necessity for 
“a certain amount of that non-parti- 
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san baloney,” but in all his recent 
conferences he has impressed state 
leaders that, in the final analysis, only 
militantly Democratic Senators and 
representatives may be relied upon to 
protect and defend the interests of 
the Democratic Party. Nor has Mr. 
Farley ever attempted seriously to 
conceal his profound conviction that 
the welfare of the Democratic Party 
and the welfare of the United States 
are one and the same thing. 


Wilson Appeal Recalled 


Meanwhile, there has crystalized in 
national political comment a pro- 
nounced undertone of skepticism re- 
garding the wisdom of Mr. Farley’s 
plan of campaign. Woodrow Wil- 
son’s unfortunate appeal for a Demo- 
cratic Congress in 1918 is recalled 
with increasing frequency. Repre- 
sentative of this sentiment is the fol- 
lowing admonition of one of the most 
influential independent newspapers in 
the country, called out by Mr. Far- 
ley’s hot belligerency at Indianapolis: 


“There was a former Democratic Post- 
master General, Mr. Burleson, who made 
a similar plea to the American people on 
behalf of the late President Woodrow Wil- 
son in 1918. He, too, wanted a Demo- 
cratic Congress elected—to uphold the 
hands of the President in carrving on the 
World War—just as Mr. Farley is de- 
manding a Democratic Congress to sup- 
port President Roosevelt and his New Deal 
program. The plea of Mr. Burleson and 
President Wilson failed; it riled a lot of 
Republican and independent voters who 
thought they, too, had been doing some- 
thing about winning the war.” 


“More Than Violent” 


Throughout the country the ques- 
tion of bureaucratic regimentation 
wells up with increasing sweep as a 
dominant issue of the campaign. In 
the hope of focusing public attention 
upon the threat of government red 
tape, the American Bar Association 
will keynote the subject in its annual 
session at Milwaukee this month. A 
report prepared by a special commis- 
sion of the A. B. A. as a basis for 
the convention discussions, points out 
that by page count the NRA and 
AAA executive orders, alone, during 
the last year make a body of new law 
considerably greater in volume than 


all the still active federal statutes 
enacted by Congress since 1789. In 
this labyrinth of laws, “the rights of 
individuals, while preserved in form, 
can easily be nullified in practice.” 

The weekly deluge of executive 
orders and departmental regulations, 
the report adds, “are obliterating the 
essential lines of our governmental 
structure.” ‘So vast has been the 
body of law promulgated in these 
often obscure executive orders that 
even those attorneys who are at the 
hub of events in Washington cannot 
keep abreast. 

“Under these circumstances, even 
lawyers are unable to ascertain the 
law applicable to a given set of facts ; 
and the presumption that.every citizen 
knows the law becomes, to term it 
mildly, more than violent.” 


Borah’s Presidential Bee 


Senator Borah’s lone-wolf Sum- 
mer stumping tour now is acknowl- 
edged by his intimates to signalize the 
sharp buzzing of the presidential bee. 
By 1936, the Idaho veteran insists, 
both New Deal and Old Guard will 
be deep in the limbo of discarded po- 
litical lexicon. Should not a Borah, 
then, be the logical target of the con- 
vention lightning? 

But even if political lightning could 
be regarded as a cosmic force respon- 
sive to the dictates of pure logic—and 
the Brain Trust is beginning to won- 
der; too—Senator Borah still would 
face the consideration of his years. 
If successful, he would enter the 
White House at 68, a very advanced 
age, indeed, at which to take on a 
$32,000,000,000 national debt. 


Cultural Note 


The Press Gallery’s July award, a 
beautiful silver-plated, electric in- 
finitive-splinter, was presented last 
week to Mr. Delbert Clark, Wash- 
ington desk chief of the New York 
Times. Asked for a resume of recent 
NRA developments, Mr. Clark began 
a thoroughly comprehensive despatch 
with the sentence: 

“General Johnson has 
cracked down on himself.” 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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@ Never before have truck operators been 
offered such an exceptional value. Think of it! 
A big, husky General Motors Truck in the 
3-ton range at the extremely low price 
of $925. Typically GMC in the way it will 
work and the way it willearn. Typically 
GMCin the wayit is built and engineered 

in every inch of its rugged makeup. 


Only the General Motors Truck Com- 
pany, with its wealth of experience 
in the design and construction of qual- 
ity trucks, could offer such an amaz- 
ing value. Only in a truck bearing the 
GMC emblem are ozerators assured 
of a full measurs of “truck-built” pow- 
er, economy, reliability and long life. 


At your earliest opportunity, inspect this 
new 3-ton or any one of the other GMC 
types available. 


Gross Rating—12,500 Lbs. ... Payload Capacity— 

214-312 Tons... Wheelbases— 142” — 166” — 184” 
»«» GMC Valve-in-Head Engine—69 H.P., 155 Fi. Lbs. 
Torque ... Frame 8” Deep... Centrifuse Brake Drums 
. » » Needle-Bearing Universal Joints . . . Maximum Tire Size, 
8.25/20 10-ply Duals... Full Floating Rear Axle. 
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Business Trends at a Glance 
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ness in dollars (as shown by the 

accompanying chart of Federal Re- 
serve Bank Debits) has fallen below 
that of last year. Outside of New York 
City, however, the comparison with last 
year continues favorable. 

Since the peak of the recent business 
rise last Spring, Forses has been pre- 
paring business readers for declines in 
the ratio of this year’s business to last. 
The following list shows how far these 
declines have now gone in a number of 
industries. 

Calculations indicate that the bank- 
debits ratio will reach its lowest point be- 
fore August is out, and business plans for 
the Autumn can be safely made with 
this fact in ‘mind. 


‘one the country as a whole, busi- 


Ratio to Last Year 


Latest Previous 
4weeks 4 weeks 


Automobile Production 128 
Bank Debits: 
101 
Outside of New York City 106 
Carloadings : 
Miscellaneous 


Grain and grain products. 
Forest products 
Live stock 


Electric Power Output 
Lumber Orders 

Petroleum Production 
Solvency 

Southern Pine Orders...... 
Steel Ingot Production 


Construction contracts, 
Eastern States 
Five & Ten Sales 


General Motors Car Sales 
To Consumers 111 
To Dealers 121 
Insurance: 
Ordinary 121 
Industrial 119 


123 


Mail-Order & Store Sales, 
Montgomery Ward 
Silk Deliveries (Consump- 


Structural Steel Bookings... 113 
Zinc Production cose 





“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


Critic Challenged! 

“*Small Merchant Can Thrive To-Day’ 
(June 15, page 13) is false and mislead- 
ing. The mail-order houses, chain stores, 
etc., can and do buy at from 20 to 30 per 
cent. below the prices that we small stores 
have to pay for the same merchandise 
bought from manufacturers; especially so 
if bought from jobbers, from whom we 
must buy.”—SMALL MERCHANT, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

“My critic is laboring under the 
same handicap that plagues most 
country merchants almost beyond 
endurance: he is taking for granted 
that price is the only sales lever that 
any retailer can use. As a matter 
of fact, there is no other business 
man who has the opportunity that 
the country retailer has to build up 
his business around his own per- 
sonality, stressing the service he can 
give, advertising intelligently and 
letting people know that he values 
their business. Before a country 
business man degenerates into a 
victim of mail-order prices he should 
at least make a desperate effort to 
sell values. In our store we find lit- 
tle difficulty in convincing our cus- 
tomers that the articles we sell are 
superior to those which they order 
by mail."—ELL—EN NEwMAN, Valley 
Falls, Kansas. 


Fearlessness 


“Some Are Dubbing the Writer Reac- 
tionary’ (July 15, page 8) appeals to me 


very strongly. I have noted with pleasure 
your independence and fearlessness, and 
with regret that many editors seem unable 
to keep their heads as clear as you have.” 
—Carro_t DuNHAM SmitTH, Carroll Dun- 
ham Smith Pharmacal Company, New 
York City. 


Everybody Sell 

“We solved production by concentrating 
on it. Now distribution is the problem. 
The big idea must be selling from the 
president down to the office boy. Some con- 
cerns are doing this. Others are belly- 
aching about the government. We need 
sales action from everyone—talk it—think 
it—sell it—breathe it—live it. To hell 
with the rest of it—let the government 
alone.”—A Sa.LesMAN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


More Should Have This Hobby 

“In the July 15 issue, you report Louis 
Ruthenberg, president of Servel, Inc., as 
one whose hobby is foremanship training. 
What a pity that more men of his station 
could not have chosen such a worthy hobby. 
Foremen make up the group that stands 
between the management and the workers; 
the one group that, had they been accorded 
the consideration they rightly deserve from 
executives, could have accomplished more 
in adjusting the difficulties brought about 
by Section 7 (a) of the NIRA than all of 
the professors and professional conciliators 
assigned to that task.”"—Howarp J. Mont- 
GOMERY, Carson City, Michigan. 
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Examine your Life Insurance 
to see whether it will do 
what you want done 











Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 


indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 


; $1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
AVE you a clear idea of children? Have you arranged from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


the many methods of set- for a retirement income for premiums payable at convenient periods. 
tlement which can be made yourself? The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 


bye. tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
under the terms of your life in- As your requirements change, of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surance policy? Few policy- 


keep your Program oh tite te surplus is returned to its policyholders 
2 in the form of dividends. 

holders know that they can surance in step. Examine your 

select methods which best fit 


life insurance policy or policies wn ata 
: ‘ : ee ie 
their particular circumstances. to be sure that the provisions ieee +t nil 
Nor do they know that they 


which you made for your fam- | Madisan Avenue, (F) 
can change such methods from 


F ° e New York, N. Y. 
; ily some time ago are in keep- 
time to time as circumstances ing with their present needs. If 
alter. 














Understanding that none of 
my existing policies is to be 








your Program has not been disturbed, | shall be glad to 
consult a Metropolitan Field- 
In the event that anything hap- Checked recently, send for a Man regarding my life insur- 
pens to you, will there be an Field-Man. o-untinaee 
immediate cash payment made Modern life insurance helps to se 4. 
to your wife? Will a monthly realize hopes and ambitions. NAME Bee 
income be paid to her for a Metropolitan Field-Men are eal 
specified time? Is there a mort- trained to find out what their ADDRESS bee 


gage on your home that will be clients wish to accomplish and 
taken care of through your life then lay out Programs to meet 
insurance? Have you provided _ individual requirements without 
a fund for the education of your disturbing existing policies. 





as 





STATE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT « * * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 























© 1934 M. L. 1. Co. 
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Pictograph Signals End 


of Business Decline 


NCE more those responsible for 

sales can reap certain, if slight, 

encouragement from the Picto- 
graph. 

Last issue we noted that a large 
portion of the country was continu- 
ing to move downward in compari- 
son with last year. This time the ex- 
tent of such territory (marked with 
downward pointing arrows) is much 
smaller. And analysis of the figures 
for nearly 300 cities indicates the 
probability that most of them have 
fallen as far in comparison with last 
year as they are going to. In other 
words, changes from now on are 
more likely to be favorable than un- 
favorable. 

Those who are now making sales 
plans for this Fall will note that, in 
spite of the fact that July was 1933’s 
best month, every territory in the 
map except those marked “D”’ is still 
ahead of last year. And in a large 
part of the “D” areas, it will be 
noted, rising lines indicate the pos- 
sibility that last year’s figures may 
soon be passed again. 

The industrial areas of Michigan 
continue to show up strongly on the 
map. So do some of the steel towns. 
An important part of the industrial 
areas of New York, New England, 
Pennsylvania and New England is, 
however, included in the D areas. 

Obviously the full effect of the 
drought cannot yet be seen, particu- 
larly that of the prolonged hot dry 
spell which dominated the month of 
July. But it must not be overlooked 
that in some agricultural regions 
farmers will have larger crops than 
usual (wheat in Illinois and Indiana, 
for instance) and will sell them at 
higher prices than last year. 


The List of “Best” Cities 


So few cities now compare more 
favorably with last year than at any 
previous time, that it has seemed ad- 
visable to make up the list of “best 
cities” for this issue with a different 
measuring stick from that which we 
customarily apply. The following ten 
cities are the largest of those which 
in late July compared more favorably 
with 1933 than at any time’since May, 
two months earlier. Of these ten, 


Raleigh is the only one which would 


have appeared in the list on the usual 
sis. 





As usual, the ten cities are listed in 
the order of their population : 


1. Chattanooga, Tenn.: Business dur- 
ing July has compared favorably with 
that of any. month this year. A year ago, 
July was not up to January. Chatta- 
nooga employment figures compare fa- 
vorably with those of other Tennessee 
cities. 


2. Winston-Salem, N. C.: Another 
city in which business has been holding 
up to the best levels experienced any 
time this year. Last year, business was 
at a standstill during the early Summer 
months. This year it has definitely in- 
creased. 


3. East St. Louis, Ill.: Though not re- 
cently at the best point of the year, busi- 
ness here has held almost at the best 
levels in July. Last year, the Summer 
slump was more pronounced. 


4. Montgomery, Ala: Cotton has 
been reaching the local exchange more 
rapidly than last year, and of course at 
higher prices. Business in general 
showed a definite pick-up during July, 
as against a slight decline last year. 


5. Beaumont, Tex.: July business as a 
whole passed the best marks set during 
the first six months of the year. Last 
year’s pick-up did not bring business up 
to the level of the first quarter of the 
year. 


6. San Jose, Calif.: Another city in 
which July has been showing more im- 
provement than it did a year ago. Dur- 
ing at least part of the month, business 
topped January levels. 


7. Port Arthur, Tex.: Though business 
declined in July, the drop was much less 
than that of last year. July will probably 
prove to have been better than any 
month except January, February and 
June. Last year it was also below April 
and May levels. 


8. Phoenix, Ariz.: So far, the Summer 
slump has been almost imperceptible. 
Last year, it was sharply defined. 


9. Aurora, Ill.: Instead of slumping 
off, business has continued to climb dur- 
ing most of July. It is now very con- 
siderably above last Winter’s level, al- 
though a year ago July was distinctly 
below January and February levels. 


10. Raleigh, N. C.: General improve- 
ment has continued ever since February. 
Local note: while most cotton states are 


suffering from the drought, and some - 


from too much rain, North Carolina cot- 
ton is reported in good condition. 
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I HAD never tried using pencils to carry 
an advertising message before I saw one 
of the new Autopoints. But this new me- 
chanical pencil was so attractive, that I 
decided to make a test. 

I simply couldn’t believe it, when the 
results started to roll in. They brought us 
business for upwards of a year. In the first 
six months, 13 “dead” customers called 
us up and we were able to trace the “re- 
vival” to nothing but these little ambassa- 
dors! Half a dozen other such episodes fol- 
lowed. And out of ten new customers who 
came to us voluntarily, we found seven 
who had become familiar with our name 
because of our Autopoint pencils. 

But it is not surprising that my Adver- 
tising Autopoints have become the favorite 
writing tools of so many men. They’re beau- 
tifully colored; really artistically designed; 
and expensive-looking. I never saw such a 
sturdy, fool-proof pencil, or one that could 
take so much punishment. That’s why Auto- 
points now go to bigger and bigger lists for 
me, every year. 

Many Autopoint “advertisers” can tell 
you stories like this. Why not find out what 
these little sales ambassadors can do for 
you? Enclose this coupon, with your firm’s 
letterhead; get our book “37 Sales Plans.” 
This book will show you 37 tested ideas in 
which Autopoints brought amazingly grati- 
fying returns! There is a successful plan in 
this book for you! 


Save 41 Cents Per Employee 


Did you know that Autopoints are now sav- 
ing sums running into many dollars for lead- 
ing firms — just by cutting down the cost of 
wood pencils? 41¢ per employee is the aver- 
age; in many cases it is much larger. Multiply 
this saving by the number of your employees 
—see how many dollars it amounts to 


The Qutepont- Co. 


Autopoints are Available at all Reliable Stationers 


i The Autopoint Co., Dept. F-8 i 
8 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago i 
i ‘= Send me your book of 37 Tell me how I can § 
Fy ones sales plans. No ob- awe 4ic per em- a 
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“Why I Am Losing Faith in the Company Union” 


ployees in other industries and other 
companies feel the same way. 

Nevertheless, the employer who 
operates a plan in the way my em- 
ployer does deserves the severest 
criticism. To offer his men what 
looks like a real opportunity for im- 
proving their lot, then to take it away 
from them by subtle means is bad 
enough. But he is doing more than 
this. He is hurting himself by de- 
stroying his workmen’s morale, and 
he is, in effect, giving the outside 
union a cordial invitation to step in. 

From what my fellow employees 
and I have learned about our com- 
pany’s employee-representation plan, 
I believe I can make a few observa- 
tions about it which will help other 
companies to avoid the employee-re- 
lations swamp into which my com- 
pany has blundered. If I do that, I 
shall be helping employees as well. 

For one thing, the company has 
taken too large a part in the organ- 
ization and administration of the 
plan. If employee confidence is to 
be regained, the plan must be entirely 
divorced from company influence. 
An employee representative must be 
sure that the employer will not hit 
back at him for any attitude he may 
take in defending another employee, 
or in arguing for better working con- 
ditions or higher wages. The em- 
ployer, as well as the representative, 
must at all times be reasonable. This 
may seem to be a large order, but it 
must be filled, and it has been filled 
by other companies. Until company- 
conceived and organized systems are 
‘considered by employees to be fair 
and unbiased, the threat of interven- 
tion by an outside union will always 
exist. Employers who believe we are 
still in the age of serfdom must be 
taught in one way or another to re- 
spect their employees’ rights. 


NOTHER requirement is that 

requests .and charges made by 
employees be given a fair and com- 
plete hearing. Representatives should 
be given adequate time to do all the 
work connected with their elected 
positions, and the company should 
pay for this time if it expressly 
agrees to assume all costs of the 
plan.* 

In the case of my company’s plan, 
several members of the highest court 
of appeal had to prepare the statistics 
on the salary-restoration question 
during evenings, without pay. 

*Outside unions make it a cardinal principle that 
employees should not be paid for similar work by 


the employer. Their reason: representatives paid 


by the company cannot truly represent employees. 
—The Editors. 


(Continued from page 11) 


A third point that is essential in 
the success of an employee-represen- 
tation plan is that it keep in strictest 
confidence any information given to 
it by an employee. Knox’ affidavit, 
for example, was passed on to a 
supervisor; the reply evaded all 
charges in formal, legal phraseology ; 
and, as I have said, Knox’ case was 
dismissed without further inquiry. 
In adjusting such differences, the em- 
ployee and the supervisor should ap- 
pear before a court made up of the 
employee representatives from the 
division. involved. | Under this sys- 
tem, witnesses would be called, the 
plaintiff and the defendant would 
have ample opportunity to state their 
cases, each in the presence of the 
other, and the truth of the matter 
would be found. A system like this 
was once talked about for my com- 
pany’s employee-representation plan, 
but it died in the talking stage, prob- 
ably because it was felt that the 
supervisor would sacrifice his dignity 
by appearing as a defendant. But 
for real justice this plan, though it 
might be considered radical, is far 
superior to the one of obtaining a 
single supervisor’s point of view and 
judging the employee’s case on this 
basis alone. 

It seems hardly necessary to point 
out that, fourth, intervention by any 
supervisor in the operation of the 
employee-representation plan, or an 
attempt by a supervisor to keep an 
employee from appealing to the rep- 
resentatives, will cause trouble. 

Fifth, the employer should take 
every human precaution in seeing 
that no hint of coercion creeps into 
the formulation of the plan or the 
balloting on it. A letter from an ex- 
executive guaranteeing fair play is 
not enough. The wording of the 
questions, the rulings of the tellers 
and details even more minute than 
these should be gone over carefully. 

Sixth, it seems desirable that em- 
ployees should pay some dues. Most 
employees are pleased if the employer 
agrees to bear all the expenses of the 
plan. However, if there are no dues 
there can be no treasury and, it natu- 
rally follows, no expert advice. It is 
not in the cards that a man chosen 
by his fellow employees will be an 
expert in any one of the many fields 
covered by an employee-relations con- 
tact man. The employer, obviously, 
will not employ statistical experts to 
disprove his statements; thus, if he 
is of the tyrannical type, the absence 
of dues will automatically defeat 
what ought to be the purpose of the 
collective-bargaining plan. 


Finally, the company must be hon- 
est at all times. Employees are not 
dumb. A promise or agreement, once 
made, must never be broken, for em- 
ployees are always on the alert for 
such a mis-step. And what the rank 
and file of employees cannot see in the 
nature of company errors will always 
be readily interpreted by union or- 
ganizers or radical-minded employees. 
At the first sign of weakness on the 
part of employee representatives, or 
of double dealing on the part of the 
company, the outside unions will tear 
the company plan to pieces. And the 
surest way for an employee-repre- 
sentation plan to exhibit weakness is 
to show failure, be it in the slightest 
detail, to live up to the rules. 


HERE is no reason why an em- 

ployee-representation plan should 
not obtain at least the same results for 
employees as an outside union if both 
employer and employee assume a 
fair-minded attitude and if co-opera- 
tion rather than discord is the by- 
word. An employee-representation 
plan, properly worked out, adopted 
by impartially chosen representatives 
of both employer and employee, re- 
ligiously lived up to with fair play on 
both sides, will do more toward ac- 
complishing friendly settlement of 
disputes, clearing up alleged injus- 
tices and arriving at a satisfactory 
wage scale than any independent 
labor union can hope to do. 

It is often said that the strike is 
the only weapon the employee can 
use to gain advantages from his com- 
pany. This belief, of course, as- 
sumes that the aims of employer and 
employee are at cross purposes and 
that the employee must forever be on 
the defensive. Actually, any em- 
ployer needs the conscientious co-op- 
eration of his employees as much as 
the employees require fair pay and 
decent working conditions from him. 

No fair-minded employee will deny 
that his employer has a just claim to 
a fair return on the capital invested. 
Neither will any reasonable employer 
deny that the employee has a just 
claim to food, shelter, clothing and 
the common enjoyments of life. 

Of course, it is true that some em- 
ployee-representation plans have a 
long and hard road to travel and that 
they must undergo drastic changes 
before they reach the ideal state. 
from either the employee’s or the 
employer’s point of view. Yet, as an 
employee, I think that this ideal state 
can be reached if employers will 
profit from the mistakes of the past 
and not try to fool their employees. 
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About Important People 
(Continued from page 7) 


and up-and-coming business organi- 
zation out of the heterogeneous 
elements thrown together by the 
1930 merger. His executives always 
know where he stands. 

As a matter of fact, there is prob- 
ably no man in the industry who 
craves, even in secret, the opportu- 
nity to dominate the industry as 
Judge Gary is supposed to have done. 
Every man who might conceivably 
be a candidate has plenty to do in 
hoeing his own row. 


EGULAR 
readers of 
ForsBEs will rec- 
ognize the name 
of Albert L. 
Deane, who has 
just been made 
Deputy Housing 
Administrator, as 
the author of the 
article on the five- 
Albert L. Deane day week which 
appeared in these 

pages on April 15th, 1933. 

As president of General Motors 
Holding Corporation, Deane has had 
the opportunity of operating various 
incidental businesses which, for one 
reason or another, General Motors 
felt it necessary to conduct. But 
his hobby, since long before the days 
of NRA or even of the Black bill 
which paved the way for it, has been 
the problem of spreading available 
work among available workers. Some 
of his ideas (see the Forses ar- 
ticle) may yet be adopted. 





HEN workers of the General 

Tire and Rubber Company 
walked out recently, the strike was 
settled by a personal conference of 
President William O’Neil and a 
group of his men. Outside mediators 
had previously failed. One thing 
these employees learned was that 
General pays the highest yearly 
wages in the rubber industry. 

I don’t know the details of the 
strike well enough to make any out- 
right statements about it, but I do 
know William O’Neil. One thing 
seems as certain as daylight: name- 
ly, that his workers could not have 
conferred with him five minutes with- 
out being convinced of his essential 
fairness. Distrust of fair words has 
frustrated more than one strike con- 
ference recently, and the company 
that has a past record of sincerity 
plus executives who can think straight 
and make it clear that they are think- 
ing straight has a real advantage in 
these hectic days. 
































Principal Restaurants and Meeting once ROCke yates oi 
Rooms at this Internationally Fa- DOUBLE ROOMS FROM $6 
mous Hotel Are Air-Cooled ... All 

of the Beautifully and Comfortably THE 

Furnished 1000 Rooms Possess 

Outside Exposure, Combination 

Tub and Shower, Circulating Wie 
Ice Water and Oscillating Fans MR. R. L. POLLIO, Manager 


OTHERS HAVE COPIED THE NAME BUT NOT THE SERVICE 

















serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 


under the direction of Byilesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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BUSINESS 


By B. C. FORBES 
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How to gain spiritual wealth. 


Hundreds of valuable point- 
ers to happiness and success! 
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practical, 
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Send me B. C. Forbes book “How To Get the Most Out of Business” at the special 
f $2.00. My remittance is enclosed. 
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NEWS OF THE MOTOR WORLD 








Retailers Ask Manufacturers’ Aid 
in Enforcing Codes 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 
Automotive Editor 


Dealers Have Code Difficulties. Auto- 
mobile dealer groups in many states and 
cities are addressing petitions to F. W. 
A. Vesper, head of the code authority, 
urging him to make every effort to en- 
list support of the car manufacturers 
for the provisions of the motor vehicle 
retailing code. The dealers want the 
manufacturers to express their attitude 
toward the retail code, particularly as 
regards list-price maintenance and uni- 
form maximum used-car allowances. 

Bluntly stated, the retailers are hav- 
ing trouble enforcing their code and 
would tike to have manufacturers bring 
pressure, perhaps through threat of can- 
cellation of contract, on violators. I feel 
certain that the manufacturers will take 
no such action. They might find them- 
selves in legal difficulties should they do 
so, for one thing. Moreover, the code 
has brought enough headaches to the 
vehicle makers to prevent any excessive 
enthusiasm for it on their part. 

Manufacturers can—and some prob- 
ably will—reply to the petition with let- 
ters expressing readiness to support the 
retail code fully, but it is hardly con- 
ceivable that they would care to assume 
any policing responsibilities. 

With the approach of the real new- 
model season and the usual need for 
clearing out current stocks prior to 
stocking the new line, the price provi- 
sions of the retail code are in for some 
stiff testing between now and November 
ist. 


New Space-Saving Engine. The en- 
gine lies crosswise in the rear of a new 
double-deck bus which General Motors 
Truck Co. is building for the Chicago 
Motor Coach Co. The radiator is flush 
with the left side of the coach. Two 
types of transmission are being tested 
on the new demonstration model, it is 
understood. One is an automatic type, 
the shift being made by centrifugal gov- 
ernors, while the other is shifted by com- 
pressed air. 

In its crosswise position, the engine is 
said to occupy but one foot of length of 
the bus. 


Air-Conditioned Cars? The Amplex 
Manufacturing Co. division of Chrysler 
Corp. is going to manufacture and as- 
semble air-conditioning units which will 
be sold by the Temperature Corp., headed 
by Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. The units 
offered are designed for household and 
office use and will be sold under the 
trade-name “Airtemp Conditioner.” 

No attempt will be made to utilize the 
Chrysler automobile dealer organization 


in merchandising these air-conditioning 
units, Mr. Chrysler, Jr., tells me, the sales 
organization being entirely separate from 
that of the Chrysler Corp. or any of its 
divisions. 

Air-conditioning units applicable to au- 
tomobiles are not contemplated as a part 
of the line to be sold by the new organ- 
ization, Mr. Chrysler states. 

The development of this line of home 
and office air-conditioning equipment by 
Chrysler engineers, however, does pro- 
vide additional evidence of the definite 
interest of automotive engineers in the 
air-conditioning field. Extensive experi- 
mentation with cooling and air-condi- 
tioning of passenger cars has already 
taken place both by automotive and out- 
side groups. Such work is being con- 
tinued and air-conditioned passenger 
cars within a year or two are well within 
the realm of possibility. 


Studebaker Reorganization Near. There 
is every indication that reorganization of 
The Studebaker Corporation may be suc- 
cessfully completed before very long. 
Creditors are now considering a definite 
plan which is said to involve separation 
of the White truck interests and provide 
additional working capital for the sturdy 
old South Bend corporation. 

Consistent improvement in sales during 
the period of the receivership, together 
with maintenance of its percentage of 
total sales in the expanding 1934 market 
when some other independents have been 
getting smaller proportions than last 
year combine to color favorably current 
reports of action on a reorganization 
program for Studebaker. 

Details of the plan are not likely to 
be made public for a week or two at the 
earliest, but active discussion will be 
under way in the meantime. 


Mergers in the Air. Looks as though 
1934 might go down in automobile his- 
tory as a year of reconstructions anc 
fresh starts. Sound reorganizations and 
mergers bearing the seeds of future pow- 
er seem likely long before snow falls. 

Merger rumors are flying so thickly at 
the moment that mention of any names 
would be misleading rather than inform- 
ative. Almost any positive statement 
heard probably is inaccurate if not un- 
true. But there is fire behind the smoke. 

Intense interest will center around the 
personnel and leadership elements of any 
deal finally worked out. The public as 
well as the trade have come to recognize 
that lasting achievement is determined 
by the industrial leadership provided to 
even a greater extent than by the finan- 
cial backing alone. 
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Lead That Likes Abuse—Acid 


Resister Saves Steam 
By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


A Glutton for Punishment. Don’t make 
the mistake of thinking that all the in- 
teresting technical developments are 
born in this country. Nor anywhere 
near all. 

One that has recently been transplant- 
ed to these shores comes from Great 
Britain. 

You know the old expression, “It’s 
a lead-pipe cinch.” Some reader may 
correct me, but I assume that this ex- 
pression came into existence because 
lead pipe is so soft. 

If so, the expression will soon lose its 
point. For what our British friends 
have discovered is that if you mix a 
fraction of one-tenth of one per cent. 
of tellurium with lead, the latter be- 
comes an entirely new creature. 

Perhaps the most striking characteris- 
tic of tellurium lead, now available in 
this country, is that the more you use 
it, the stronger it gets. This quality 
makes it much more suitable than or- 
dinary lead for pipes that have to stand 
a lot of vibration or may be burst by 
freezing, or for chemical apparatus, acid 
tanks and the like, subject to physical 
strain. . 

Another quality is greater resistance 
to corrosion. Hot sulphuric acid which 
completely dissolves chemical lead in 
one hour and nickel lead in two hours, 
eats away only about one-eighth of the 
weight of tellurium lead in two hours. 


Use the Better Acid. Transplanted 
from another country, and made from 
wholly different material, is another 
relatively new material for acid-resist- 
ing jobs. This material, first developed 
in Germany, is a combination of asbes- 
tos and a phenol-formaldehyde resin. 
Tanks that are nine feet in diameter and 
nine feet high are molded from it in 
single units; or sections of tower-pipe 
six inches in diameter and thirteen or 
more feet long. For larger jobs, molded 
sections can be joined. 

Most notable achievement of this new 
material seems to be its complete re- 
sistance to hydrochloric acid, no matter 
how hot or how concentrated. 

Process managers who have had to 
accept sulphuric acid in jobs where hy- 
drochloric would be better—to accept it 
because no material they knew would 
hold the hydrochloric—take note. 

Interesting, too, is the claim that this 
new material has saved from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent. the steam costs 
in textile dyeing, because of its low con- 
ductivity of heat. 


Knives to Passenger Cars. This busi- 
ness of alloying one metal with a tiny 
quantity of another (as in tellurium 





lead) is responsible for quite a few in- 
dustrial changes in recent years. 

It is not so very many years ago that 
housewives began timidly to use knives 
of stainless steel (which is merely steel 
alloyed with small quantities of chro- 
mium). It really didn’t seem possible 
they wouldn’t rust sooner or later, but 
they didn’t, and now the place of stain- 
less steel in the home is certain. 

But who at that time would have an- 
ticipated that use of this very same ma- 
terial would some day shorten the ride 
of work-bound New York subway 
riders? 

The fact is, however, that a new car 
which is just going into service on the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit lines will 
serve twenty-three stations while an or- 
dinary car will make nineteen stops. Or, 
on express service, it will do in thirty- 
six minutes what the present cars do in 
forty-nine. ... And all this is made pos- 
sible because the new car is built of 
welded stainless steel. 


Steel One Up. Steel scored a victory 
over its rival material concrete, by the 
way, in the recent Chicago Stock Yards 
fire. In the almost unbelievable heat of 
the conflagration, reinforced concrete 
structures, it is reported, either went to 
pieces or were damaged beyond the pos- 
sibility of restoration. By contrast, the 
Stock Yards Inn, built of steel columns 
and beams fireproofed with concrete, 
was put in condition in two days. In 
the Amphitheatre, some steel columns 
were destroyed, others damaged. But 
had the roof been of fire resisting con- 
struction, it is said this would not have 
happened. (In rebuilding, the report 
says, “the roofing material this time will 
be cement tile or its equivalent.”) 


Others Who Crow. Others who are 
crowing as a result of this fire, are the 
makers of really fire-resisting office 
equipment. Ordinary steel files and 
equipment were a total loss. Files built 
specially with insulated walls delivered 
their contents safely from the fiery 
furnace. 





Here’s a new one—on me—in the use of 
aluminum to gain lightness. Prudential 
Insurance Company of America has backed 
its large insurance ledgers with aluminum 
plate. The result: reduction of the weight 
of each cover from fifteen pounds to six. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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Automotive Giants of America 
By B. C. Forbes 


Undoubtedly the most courageous, daring and aggressive in- 
dustry today is the Automobile Industry. Hard times have 
not stopped America’s Automotive Giants—They go ahead— 
They look ahead! Who are they?—What manner of men are 
they? B.C. Forbes knows them and tells you about them in 
this book. 
Here are some of the men he brings you: Walter P. Chrysler—Albert R. 
Erskine—Henry Ford—Harvey S. Firestone—Charles F. Kettering—Alvan 


Macauley—Charles W. Nash—R. E, Olds—Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.—H. H. 
Timken and many more. 


305 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


How to Finance Home Life 
By Elwood Lloyd IV 


Many a man knows how to run his business, but when it comes 
to running the home—not so good. Here is a simple, easy, 
systematic way of managing the home as efficiently as the 
factory or office. It shows how to live well and yet provide 
for an independent old age. This is a book both for you and 
your wife. 
The Chapters: Financial Terms—Budgets and Systems—-Responsihilities of 
Home “Partners’—The First ‘““Home” Year—Budgeting for the Children— 
Building the Home—Importance of Adequate Insurance—Analysing Securi- 


ties—Investing Accumulated Funds—Providing for Old Age—Wills, Trusts 
and Estates—Have a Definite Plan. 


247 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Assuring Business Profits 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 
The author is the head of Remington-Rand, Inc.—recognized 
as one of the country’s keenest business minds. He is entitled 
to tell how to make profits because he is an outstanding 
profitmaker himself. This book is especially helpful in these 
days when profits are hard to make. 
12 Chapters: The Straight Line to Business Success—The Manager’s Job— 
Insuring Business Profits—Developing Human Assets—Planned Purchasing 
—Reducing the Cost to Make—Developing Distribution—Getting New 


Customers Without Losing Old Ores—Collating Your Profits—Judging the 
Business Currents—Putting Your Dollars to Work—Creating Your Estate. 


245 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Forbes Epigrams 


By B. C. Forbes 
A thousand thoughts on life and business! Edition after 
edition of this inspiring book has been printed—and the de- 
mand for it increases. Completely indexed so that you may 
quickly find a gem on every form of human aspiration, motive 
and action. A wonderful help for sales bulletins and speeches. 
Regular Price $2.00 


165 Pages 


Tips on Finance 
By Herbert N. Casson 


B. C. Forbes, in his foreword, says about this book: “Casson 
has succeeded in accumulating a very comfortable fortune by 
the exercise of just such principles and practices as he here 
outlines. Go thou and do likewise.” A simple, practical, 
interesting guide on how to keep your money and make it 
earn more. 

12 Chapters: Buy Only What You Know—Never Buy, Give, Lend nor 
Invest Under Pressure—Speculate on Properties, not Schemes—Buy Only 
What Can Be Re-sold Without a Loss—Take Your Profits—Ask Your 
Banker—Buy at the Bottom and Sell at the Top—Keep Your Money 
Moving—Borrow All You Can Use—Borrow for Expansicn, not Show— 


Give, but Never Lend—Buy the Ordinary Shares of the Best Company 
in the Worst Industry. 
166 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


The Successful Control of Profits 


By Walter Rautenstrauch 
Professor of Industrial Engineering, Columbia University 
Written for today’s emergencies—Should be on every ex- 
ecutive’s desk. A practical guide for the solution of many 
perplexing problems. 


9 Chapters: Business in General—Business in Particular—Cost of Manufac- 
turing the Product-——-The True Character of a Business and Its Relation to 
Costs—Economic Characteristics of Manufacturing Enterprises—The Bal- 
ance Sheet—Measuring the Result of Operations—The Budget—The Future. 


234 Pages, 21 Graphic Charts Regular Price $3.00 


Make Everybody Rich 


By Benjamin A. Javits 
In Collaboration with Charles W. Wood 
America’s groping in search of a new way toward industrial 
happiness is revealed in this summary that pictures American 
history as it is not revealed in text books. This book sets forth 
the trends of our industrial life and a vision of our future. 


The 11 Chapters: The Great American Paradox—A Fast Movie of American 
History—From the Sherman Law to World War—The American Trans- 
formation—What the War Did to America—This Strange New Prosperity— 
Industrial Co-ordinations Inevitable—The ‘New Competition” and After— 
Who Wants These Anti-Team-Work Laws?—World Relations and World 


Service—What the Individual Business Man Can Do 
300 Pages Regular Price $3.50 


Preventive Management 


By Henry B. Elkind, M.D. 


What do you do to make your workers efficient? To make 
them happy? To develop their latent abilities—to help them 
to make money for you? And how can YOU get the most 
out of your workers? Easy! Here is a book—so simple—so 
sensible—so practical that it MUST become a living associate 
if you will give it half a chance. 

Contents: Preventive Management—Psychiatry in Industry—Human_ Nature 
and Management—Mental Hygiene in Industry-—Mental Pitfalls of Leader- 
ship—Morbid Emotion and Fatigue—Fear and Nervous Energy—The Minor 
Executive and Mental Hygiene. 


234 Pages Regular Price $3.00 
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Organized Business Knowledge 
By Joseph French Johnson 


Formerly President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Introduction by Bruce Barton 


In this book the experiences of thousands of successful busi- 
ness men are summarized in clearly defined principles and 
methods for starting, managing and financing a business. 


The 13 Chapters: Modern Business—A Study and a Practice—Ihe Science 
of Business—The Organizations That Conduct Business—Financial Man- 
agement—Industrial Management—Marketing—Reaching the Customer— 
Sales Provide the Sinews of Business—What an Executive Should Know 
About Advertising—The Three R’s of Transportation—What Accounting 
Records Should Tell— How Financial Markets Aid Business — Business 
Budgets—How Organized Business Knowledge May Be Secured. 


225 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


The Passing of Normalcy 


By Charles W. Wood 


Of extreme value to every executive in charting his merchan- 

dising, manufacturing and advertising policies. 

A few of the Chapters: Service—Old and New—The Home Loses Its Job 
and Its Prestige—The Law of Universal Service--Organizing the World’s 
Economy—Getting Down to Business—The New Community and the New 
Credit—High Wages as a Community Program—Spiritual Fact Finding. 


319 Pages Regular Price $3.00 


Men Who Are Making the West 


By B. C. Forbes 
Introduction by Robert Dollar 


There’s still glamor in the West. It still is the country “where 

men are men.” There still are big things done out there. 

Here are the stories of 14 outstanding “Makers” of the West—among them: 
Herbert Fleishhacker—Edward L. Doheny—Kenneth R. Kingsbury—Robert 
Dollar—Amadeo P. Giannini—Paul Shoup—Wiggington E. Creed—John 
D. Ryan. 

Romance—daring—enterprise—inspiration. Reads like fiction, 

but it is the truth 


343 Pages, 15 Full-Page Illustrations Regular Price $2.00 


Profitable Investing 


By John Moody 
President, Moody’s Investment Service 


Mr. Moody is honored TODAY because he is logical, authori- 
tative, reliable. Investments, now more than ever, must be 
made on a sound, logical basis. Investment without policy 
is doomed to failure. In this book John Moody gives a num- 
ber of PROFITABLE investment policies. 


Among the 21 Chapters: The Modern Investment Field—Investment Versus 
Speculation—-Selection of Investments—Investing in Railroad Bonds—In- 
vesting in Railroad Stocks—Picking Public Utility Stocks—-Selecting Indus- 
trial Issues—“‘Miscellaneous” Jnvestments—Investment Cycles--Investment 
for “Safety Plus”—Investments for Business Men—Investment Policies for 
Women---Investment Policies for Masses—Examples of Successful Invest- 
ment Policies. 


267 Pages 


The Science of Marketing by Mail 


By Homer J. Buckley 
Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail. But how? This 
book tells you. Written by the man who is at the head of the 
country’s largest mail-advertising house. Sales Plans—Copy— 
Lists—Follow-uvs. Speeding slow business by mail. A 
treasure chest of ideas and plans for selling by mail. 
342 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Regular Price $2.50 


27 


How to Solve Typical Business Problems 
By William R. Bassett 
The need of thoroughly house-cleaning your methods of pro- 
duction and distribution. Taking SELLING out of the realm 
of guesswork and putting it on a more substantial and busi- 
ness-like basis. This book shows you how it can be done. 
The 15 Chapters: Sweeping Away the Business Cobwebs—Selling at a Profi* 
—Common-sense in Selling—The Sound Labor Policy—The Common-Sens+ 
Way to Pay Wages—Buying for Profit—Fewer Varieties Mean Lower 
Cost—Cutting Down the Material Cost—The Sensible Credit Policy—What 
Finance Really Is—What the Right Cost System Can Really Do for You-- 
Making the Factory a Tool of Production—How Big Should a Business 
Be?—You Must Choose One of These Policies, 


233 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Taking the Guesswork Out of Business 


By William R. Basset 

It is a mistaken belief that business is a “venture.” A busi- 

ness can be managed so that profits will be certain. It is 

merely a matter of applying scienc: to business. This book, 
written by one of the country’s foremost efficiency engineers, 
tells how. 

12 Chapters: Guesswork vs. Scientific Planning—What are You Going to 
Sell?—The High Cost of Variety—Taking the Risk Out of Personal Selling 
—Taking the Risk Out of Buying—Eliminating the Financial Risk—To Get 
the Most Out of Advertising—Choosing a Sound Credit Policy—Eliminat- 
ing the Risks of Strikes—Making Sure of Low Production Costs—Making 
Sure Your Prices are Right—The Sure Way to Profits. 

179 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Tips for Salesmen 
By Herbert N. Casson 


Sales Managers and Salesmen alike will profit from the con- 

crete pointers offered in this book by Herbert N. Casson. 

Organizations are ordering it in large quantities to present 

to the salesmen on their staffs: It tells how to develop good- 

will, meet antagonism, schedule one’s time, and how to make 
sales. 

The 12 Chapters: Begin by Talking Him—Use More Ear and Less Tongue 
—Put Service Before Samples—Mention Quality Before Price—Don’t Take 
“No” for a Final Answer—Get Down to Brass Tacks Quickly—Build 
Good-will for Your Firm—Constantly Search for New Markets—Classify 
Your Time—Keep Mentally and Physically Fit—Have a Stout Heart— 
Create Welcome for Ycurself. 


152 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


True Values in Business and Buying 
By C. G. Padel 


First aid for the Executive, the Buyer, the Purchasing Agent. 
How to buy—what to buy—where to buy—when to buy. Sav- 
ing money for your firm—knowing values—buying the best at 
the lowest prices, and many more pointers. 

Partial List of Contents: Rudiments of Buying—Budgeting—Values—Safe 
and Settled Sources of Supply—Purchasing Agent’s Obligations—Cutting of 
Prices—Buyer’s Relation to His Own Organization—Value of Mechanical 
Knowledge — The Peril of Printed Forms-——- Manufacturer's Inspection 
Methods — Preventable Occurrences —- Testing Laboratories — Government 
Standards—American Petroleum Institute Standardization—Standards Unit 
—Allied Interest of Buyer and Seller—Suppliers Classified—Adherence to 
Prices—Profiteering—Fairmindedness—Efficiency — Difference Between the 
Practically Minded and the Mechanically Minded. 


227 Pages Regular Price $2.50 
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Accumulation 


It is not a man’s income so 
much as his ability to conserve 
a part of his earnings and in- 
crease it by careful investing 
that spells success. 


The development of “Odd Lot” 
purchases of securities enables 
the investor to accumulate good 
issues without waiting until he 
has accumulated a comparative- 
ly large sum. 


Our “Odd Lot Trading” book- 
let will be mailed upon request. 


Ask for F. 634 


JohnMuir&.@ 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 











STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 








Longer-Term Prospects Again Weakened but 
Intermediate Recovery Should Develop Soon 
By R. W. SCHABACKER 
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OPENING AN ACCOUNT | 


Many helpful hints on trading | 
procedure and methods in our 
booklet. Copy free on request. 


Ask for Booklet J-6 


Any listed securities bought 
and sold 


(HisHoum & (HapmaN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York | 


































COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

July 10, 1934 

T# Board of Directors has declared this 

day the following quarterly dividends: 

Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 31, $1.50 per share 

Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 21, $1.25 per share 


Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 


No,,10, $1.25 per share 


payable on August 15, 1934, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1934. 
Epwarp REyNoLpDs, Jr., 

Executive Vice-President & Secretary 
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UFFERING at least partly; perhaps, 
S fron the mid-Summer heat, the 

stock market turned on the writer 
with some ferocity during the past 
month, inflicting painful wounds on his 
forecasting record. For several months 
we held to a _ conservative position, 
doubting that the May 14th lows had ac- 
tually ended our long reaction, and sug- 
gesting renewed weakness to follow the 
half-way recovery in Mid-June. 

As often happens (to “amateurs”), 
however, the writer was finally misled 
into mistaking hesitation for strength. 
We turned generally optimistic last issue, 
just before the market began the further 
important decline which we had previ- 
ously been anticipating. 

Such considerations are in the nature 
of explanation, however, rather than 
alibi. The fact remains that the market 
has undergone a sharp recession, and 
has thus largely discounted our prema- 
ture judgment of last issue. 


HILE the writer still finds it diffi- 

cult to grow acutely bearish, or to 
anticipate much further and wider de- 
clines at this time, there is no alterna- 
tive to accepting recent action as rein- 
stating the previous downward trend. 
Not all of our accredited averages have 
actually broken below the critical levels 
of the May reaction, but the weakness 
has been sufficient to negate, at least for 
the time being, the technical base which 
prices had built up since that preceding 
low. 

For the broader forecast, therefore, we 
shall have to await the building up of a 
new bottom formation, before we may 
grow confident in any important renewal 
of the major upswing. In spite of this 
less favorable dictum, the writer has not 
lost all hope for an upward reversal. 





Current indications are that such a move, 
if it materializes in the immediate fu- 
ture, will be temporary. But the market 
seems entitled to at least a moderate 
recovery, following the sharp declines of 
late in July. 


qt seems at least possible, therefore, 

that the recent weakness is near its 
end, but there is as yet no conclusive 
evidence on this point. And so far as 
the “worst possibilities” are concerned, 
it is not inconceivable that any such 
early recovery would be temporary, giv- 
ing way to new recession and even to 
possible breaking of the October lows. 

This would appear about the worst 
contingency now allowable. And if it did 
happen, the writer would not expect 
such lows to. be broken by more than a 
point or so, and to be followed by a 
new recovery move. 


O summarize, so far as is now prac- 

ticable, we think the active specu- 
lator would be quite justified in buying 
stocks on any further mild recessions, 
for early recovery of three to four 
points in the averages. But we should 
protect such speculative commitments 
rather closely. 

For the more conservative and long- 
term investor, we would prefer to ad- 
vise continuation of the “conservative” 
policy, holding a fair proportion of 
stocks for the pull, but being in no spe- 
cial hurry to reinstate the sales made 
earlier in the year. We have no objec- 
tion to picking up bargains here and 
there, but would postpone the bulk of 
such repurchases until the market has 
offered better evidence of a solid base 
for its future movement. 

Noon. July 25th, 1934. 
about August 8th.) 


(Next article 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Bargain Groups—Coal vs. Electricity 
—A Suggested Switch 


The - Favorite Groups. The rather 
sharp reaction in the general market 
toward the close of the past month was 
no particular respecter of individual 
stocks or individual groups. There are 
a few classifications, however, whose re- 
sistance to selling has been good enough 
to develop considerable confidence for 
later months. And there are other 
groups which have declined materially, 
to levels where they seem to offer bar- 
gain speculation on a basis of price and 
future prospects. 

The writer’s currently favored classi- 
fications, for intermediate speculation, 
include the metals, motors, motor acces- 
sories, department stores, mail-order 
companies, foods and steels. The pros- 
pects for such important groups as the 
railroads and public utilities are still 
slightly questionable but we should favor 
moderate speculative buying in such is- 
sues on further price concessions. 


Coal vs. Electricity. We have previ- 
ously been favorable toward the general 
run of utility stocks for the long pull, 
feeling that they had discounted most of 
the bad news of their bearish cycle. The 
widespread drought has injected still an- 
other mildly unfavorable factor, how- 
ever, since many companies have had to 
substitute steam generation for water- 
power during the current Summer. 

The utilities’ loss is the coal com- 
panies’ gain, in this respect. The coal 
group had a generally favorable Winter 
and is also having a_ better-than-ex- 
pected Summer. We recommended a 
list of such stocks in this section of the 
March Ist issue, and still consider specu- 
lative purchases justified. The list in- 
cludes such issues as Lehigh Valley Coal, 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron, 
and Pittsburgh Coal, on the Big Board, 
and Glen Alden on the New York Curb 
Exchange. 


Automatic Refrigeration continues to 
make progress. Companies like Servel 
and Kelvinator show gratifying, if not 
spectacular, gains on such business, and 
their stocks have reflected the improve- 
ment with peak prices during the cur- 
rent Summer. 

The writer made special recommenda- 
tion for the purchase of such issues in 
the October Ist issue of 1932, and has 
repeated their mention at various times 
since then. Progress in this field has 
by no means reached its end and such 
stocks continue attractive for long-term 
holding. The writer would have no ob- 
jection, however, to partial profit-taking 
at this time, or on near-term recoveries. 
‘Our earlier recommendations show a 
large profit and the height of the selling 
‘season is passing. Such profit-taking 


would be speculative and temporary, 


with the idea of reinstating such sales at 
a later date. 


The Store Stocks seem to present 
good opportunities for profitable switch- 
ing on such a basis as that noted above. 
From a logical seasonal standpoint the 
refrigeration group should tend down- 
ward over the rest of the year, while 
the department-store issues might be 
expected to improve their position. 

Ordinarily this would be somewhat 
early to buy the store stocks, with the 
later seasonal increase of business in 
mind. The writer is impressed, however, 
with the market action of this group, 
which appears to have been considerably 
better than average. His inference would 
be that gradual accumulation is under 
way earlier than usual in this group, and 
that the investor might shape his own 
policy accordingly. 

Our old favorite, Macy, has been un- 
favorably affected by the retailing codes, 
and suffered a substantial drop late in 
the Spring months. Recent action has 
tended to firmness, however, and we are 
again favorable toward its purchase for 
speculative profit over the remainder of 
the current year. Associated Dry Goods 
is another speculative store stock which 
might prove worthy of consideration. 


Steels and Motors enjoyed good vol- 
ume of business during the early Spring 
months, but they are currently “getting 
theirs,” through rather sharp falling-off 
in new sales and forward orders. A 
seasonal slump during the Summer 
months is by no means abnormal for 
either of these groups. The important 
question is how serious such a slump is 
going to be. 

The writer lays claim to no mystical 
powers of forecast on this point, but he 
is willing to hazard his own thought that 
the slump will not be so serious as many 
authorities are now predicting. The cor- 
ollary feeling is that the steel and motor 
stocks are not dead yet, that their ma- 
terial declines have discounted most of 
the logical Summer dullness, and that 
they may well prove attractive for Fall 
speculation at around current prices, or 
on a scale down. 


“The Motor Saturation Point,” long- 
discussed but probakly never truly to be 
reached, may be closer now than in the 
“new era” days, and certainly there are 
plenty of new cars on the road. But 
the writer has a feeling that another 
wave ot public automobile buying later 
in the year is not out of the question. 

On such a basis he would not ignore 
buying opportunities, admittedly for 
speculation, in such issues as Chrysler, 
General Motors, Nash, Hudson, and even 
in Packard. 














Read this New 
FREE BOOK 


-—if you are responsible 
for the investment of 
funds over $10,000 


® Reading this booklet, we are told, has 
saved many a fortune from shrinkage 
and added to its ordinary rate of growth 
and income producing power. For, 
“Building and Keeping a Fortune .. . 
through Investment Management” clear- 
ly outlines methods that make for 
growth, and exposes commonly held 
fallacies that cause retrogression. 


® And it shows exactly why investors 
who do not follow these principles, which 
are the foundation of our Capital Appre- 
ciation Service, work at a disadvantage. 


® This service is now available to funds 
as low as $10,000 and this booklet will 
be sent without obligation to any in- 
vestor facing the problem of the correct 
handling of such funds. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
1546 Chrysler Building 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send your 21-page booklet, “Building 
and Keeping a Fortune,” without obligation. My 
funds amount to $........... (Or, submit list of 
holdings for estimated fee and suggestions as to 
most suitable type of management.) 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share on the common stock of 
this Company has been declared 
Payable August 15, 1934, to 
stockholders of record at the 

close of business July 25, 1934. Books will 
not close. 
J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 
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INVESTORS” 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments... . 
The fee is $2.00 gg, Come 
or $5.00 for three, by 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Air Reduction 

Alaska Juneau 

Alleghany Corp 

Allied Chemical 

Allis Chalmers 

American Can 

Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International .... 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 
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Amer. Sugar Refining 
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American Tobacco ‘ 
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Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 
Atlantic Refining 
Auburn Automobile 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Beechnut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 
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Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Case, J. I 

Cerro de Pasco 

Chesapeake Corp 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
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Price Range 


38- 
223- 
33- 
51- 
355- 
76- 
158- 
116- 
199- 
150- 
136- 
55- 
144- 
130- 
96- 
310- 
270- 
166- 
175- 
27- 
76- 
298- 
78- 
514- 


67- 
145- 
101- 
104- 
141- 
101- 

82- 
249- 

97- 


85- 
99- 
515- 
120- 
112- 
280- 
141- 
191- 
96- 
141- 
71- 
63- 
30- 
182- 
46- 
92- 
63- 
126- 
122- 
60- 
30- 


230- 
173- 
30- 
40- 
231- 


265- 
174- 
104- 

94- 


97- 
403- 
137- 

89- 

92- 
153- 
143- 

82- 
109- 
155- 

61- 
155- 

26- 


8 
31 
4 
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20-33 
’28-'33 
29-33 


; 29-33 


24-33 
"29-33 
27-33 


: '25-"33 


we we we Oe we Oe we we Ot OS we we we OH OH Ww 
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’25-'33 
28-'33 
"28-’33 
’29-’33 
’29-"33 
’28-’33 
"22-’33 
’22-’33 
’28-’33* 
20-33 
"24-’33* 
°25-’33 
’25-’33 


; °24-’33 
; 28-’33 
; ’28-’33 


°29-"33 
°23-'33 
°23-"33 
29-33 
’23-’33 
’29-’33 
’23-’33 
’24-"33 
"29-33 


26-33 
26-33 
22-33 
’20-’33 
’27-"33 
’22-’33* 
’25-"33 


: 29-733 


ee ee ee ee ee 


eowe 


eee 


27-33 
’26-"33* 
’25-’33 
’29~’33 
29-33 
’28-’33 
°22-"33* 
28-33 
"26-33 
’26-’33 
21-33 
21-33 
’29-'33 


’20-'33 
22-33 


; °30-'33 


we 


“e 


’27-’33 
’29-’33 


; 22-33 


we we we 


ee we 


’28-'33 
25-33 
°23-’33 


'20-'33 
'29."33* 


». "26-ao" 
» '28-'33 
 °29-'33 
: 925-33 
» 92733 
- °28-'33 
- °20-'33 
: °27-33 
> °25-'33 
: 27-33 
: '25-'33 


FORBES for 


Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 


High Low 


11%- 7% 
106%- 91% 
23%- 17% 

5%- 2% 
16034-126%4 
233%- 133% 
10734- 90% 
3374- 18% 


SY 


57%- 20% 


16 - 9% 
34%- 21 

67 - 58 

23%- 135% 
4914- 2654 
2814- 197% 
42 - 28% 
80%4- 60% 
1934- 12% 


3414- 183% 
2914- 1834 
8634- 40 
43%- 30% 
48%- 34 
4854- 391% 
603%- 36% 
13636- 95% 

8%4- 3 
19%- 
35%- 
36%- 

3%4- 
473%- 31% 
144%- 9% 
83%4- 69% 
22%- 16% 
84Y4- 60% 
3834- 21% 

9%- 3% 

5%4- 2% 


73%- 49 
3334- 20% 
28%- 21% 
46%4- 32 
103%- 80 
101%- 79 
18% 


334 
12 


15% 
18% 


Prices 


% 


38 
6.0 


9 
100 
20 


44 


40 


=. . 
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(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
(r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 


+Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. 
fe) Year ended Anril 30. (f) Vear ended Mav 3'. (g) Year ended June 20. 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 
(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 


(a) .Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1934 
Par Shares Value 1933 m=months 
No 729 $3 $4.06 $1.84, 3 m 
100 400 112 0.87+ 0.43+, 6 m 
No 1,535 18 2.877 0.527, 3 m 
100 350 386112 Rey ka 
No 703 44 8.16 4.84, 6 m 
No 4,243 58 eae = a ceten 
No 14,584 10 0.53 0.31, 3 m 
No 6,400 37 0.11 0.14, 3 m 
No 750 33 0.647 0.12+, 6 m 
No 1,125 15 0.64 1.08, 9 m 
No 10,437 26 ERE ROE 
i0 5,487 16 Sere 
No _ 1,831 26 2.51 1.27, 6 m 
25 2,377 37 ee ee 
No 1,464 46 2.153 2.38, 7 m 
25 523 42 2.74 0.67, 3 m 
10 ~=—:1,890 19 Oe? eeu 
No 300 57 Ga Fins 
No 667 61 1.427 0.044, 3 m 
No 1,510 42 2.20 2.02 
No 1,858 37 0.957 0.17, 3 m 
100 828 52 20.097 8.097, 5 m 
No 4,465 25 1.62} 0.18° 
No 2,730 14 0.4572 30.387, 6 m 
10 6,289 17 aii 0.86, 6 m 
No 1,628 20 0.36+ 0.17, 3 m 
No 6,263 12 1.01 0.59, 6 m 
No 1,884 12 320 1.90, 3 m 
No 5,456 21 0.90 0.95¢ 
235  Zaw 48 1.30 0.76, 3 m 
100 4,993 148 1.08} 0.337, 5 m 
100 1,571 110 5.99F 2.067, 5 m 
No 8,188 28 1.22 1.194 
25 6,272 29 1.61 G241,3 m 
No 15,000 a 0.01 0.207, 6 m 
50 13,168 90 1.46 0.56, 5 m 
No 5,503 30 3.26 2.97% 
No 3,820 69 0.707 0.02, 3 m 
No 13,131 Nil 0.47+ 0.017, 3 m 
J 1,291 Nil ' 2.9774 0.014 
1 9,000 16 Se cane 
No 4,780 36 0.537, 13 m 2.35 
15 30,905 Se ares 
No 746 39 Re > Seca 
25 3,241 25 1.498 1.144 
100 3,772 189 1.32+ 1.097, 5 m 
100 §=1,298 163 2.88t 1.377, 5 m 
No 12,645 4 1.15 0.33, 3 m 
No 2,162 64 1.73+ 1.6374 
No 13,103 43 0.58 0.25, 3 m 
25 25,761 45 ee ae Se 
10 1,751 18 eee Been 
5 1,247 11 1.44} 0.13, 3 m 
No 2,463 26 a ae 
25 9,352 37 Ses 
No 2,540 15 2.93 1.32, 6 m 
No 2,412 17 0.90 0.53, 3 m 
No 23,682 6 ee? ies. 
No 666 27 1.99 1.95, 6 m 
No 9,001 24 1.59 1.02, 6 m 
25 4,386 36 0.45 0.07, 6 m 
100 2,223 201 7.88 1.27,5 m 
No 2,087 15 0.56 0.347, 3 m 
No 14,520 31 0.24 0.09, 6 m 
No 2,925 54 3.18 2.17, 6 m 
No 23252 12 1.23 1.234 
No 391 31 RS nr) Saxe 
No 397 13 0.744. 10 m_ 1.777, 6 m 
20 600 36 1.19} 0.017, 6 m 
No 837 20 L13y 0.18¢, 6 m 
No 1,464 8 aa ele 
100 8,703 178 7.09+ 1.537, 3 m 
100 1,045 193 4.17 0.52, 3 m 
No 3,172 16 0.214 0.097, 3 m 
50 2,586 66 3.487 0.71¢, 3 m 
10 9,750 17 | En epee 
Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Y 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 


(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Div 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate ........ $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... ap 
Hudson Motor ............ 
Interboro Rapid Transit... . 
Int. Business Machines..... 6 
Tort.  Piarvestess ... ...0 cscs 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.40 
Wee. TG, ee Ps orcs ee a 
Johns-Manville ........... 
Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 
Kennecott Copper.......... 0.15 
See Se ee 0.80 
Kroger Grocery ........... 1.50a 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
eS ee ee ee 1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... Z 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
PAN VOI cicas Sacveiee 1 
Ae See 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.50s 
Missouri Pacific........... 5 
Montgomery Ward........ 
ree 1 
National Biscuit........... 2 
Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 
National Distillers Products .. 
Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 
Natrona: Steer... eos 1 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
North American........... 0.50u 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 1.50 
Packard’ Motors........... a 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 
Radio Corporation ......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... ea 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Seats, Heenick........<.0+s- ‘i. 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.60 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 2.40 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 
Southern Pacific........... Od 
Southern Railway ......... = 
Standard: Brands... ........5... 1 


Standard Gas & Electric... . 
Standard Oil of California.. 1 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 
Sterling Products.......... 3.80 
Stewart-Warner Me: 
Studebaker Corp........... 


eee eereeee 


Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 1 
"TRRUMAMIOR S60 bos oie tS 0.25 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.40 


Union Oil of California.... 1 
I alee A ee a 6 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation ........ xt 
go Gl ee eee 2.50a 


United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
Sa Rac So. c0.¢45. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 
yo She MRS anes oa Coos bee 
RE; We ON Co Se he vines ve ae 


Wiestertt AIO. 5. cccceccse 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


2.40 


(r) Paid in stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; ’27-’33 


74- 
100- 


62- 


255- 


142- 
73- 
149- 


243- 


91- 
105- 

92- 
145- 


128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


104- 
115- 
392- 

45- 
101- 
157- 


119- 
237- 
149- 
134- 
125- 

72- 

77- 
257- 
133- 
187- 


99- 
33- 
110- 
138- 
99- 


115- 
58- 
66- 


198- 
48- 
49- 
92- 

158- 

165- 
89- 

244- 
82- 
85- 


63- 46; 


77- 
98- 


75- 
85- 
139- 


67- 


182- 
140- 

59- 
298- 
162- 


76- 


159- 
60- 
244- 
51- 
56- 
120- 
97- 
262- 
272- 
68- 
293- 
104- 


7; °24-’33 
3; ’27-’33 


2; ’22-'33 
52 ;'24-33 
10; ’28-’33 
4; ’28-33 
3; ’29-’33 


10; ’29-’33 


3; ’26-’33 
5; ’29-’33 
6; ’26-’33 
10; ’24-’33* 


34; ’24-’33 
13; ’23-'33 
16; ’24-’33* 
9; ’24-33 


28; ’28-"33 
10; ’28-’33 
17; °25-33* 
4; ’26-’33 
2; ’29-’33 
4; ’28-’33 


8; ’26-'33 
20; ’28-’33* 
5; ’26-'33 
11; °24-33 
13; ’28-’33* 
7; °26-’33 
13; ’29-’33 
9; ’26-'33 
6; °24-’33 
13; ’26-’33 


15; ’27-'33 
2; 29-33 
7; ’22-’33 
28 ; ’27-’33 
3; ’27-'33 
3; '29-'33 
1; ’27-’33 
27; ’29-'33 


10; ’27-’33 
5; °24-33* 
4; ’27-'33 
14; ’27-’33 
7; ’22-33 
3; ’22-’33 
8; ’26-’33 
5; ’25-33 
15; ’26-’33 
20; °22-’33 
1933 

2; ’29-'33 
2; °24-’33 


9; 26-33 
12; °26-33 
8; ’29-’33 

2 ;'29-’33 


7; 728-33 
16; ’29-’33 
8; ’24-’33 
28 ; 24-33 
7; ’29-33 
4; ’29-’33 
10; °26-’33 
9; ’29-’33 
13; ’28-’33 
1; ’27-33 
6; ’28-33 
2; 25-33 
1; ’22-'33 
21; ’26-’33 


12; ’28-'33 
9: ’27-’33 
16; ’28-'33 
22; ’29-’33 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
ear ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
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Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


68 - 48% 
12%- 6% 
24%- 6% 


13%- 7 
149%4-13] 
467%- 30 
29%- 21 
17%- 9% 


6636- 44 


21%- 11% 
23%- 17% 
22¥%- 13% 
3354- 23% 


98%4- 74% 
35%- 23 

44%4- 38% 
19%4- 15% 


94%4- 83 
413%4- 23% 
62%- 38% 
14%4- 11 


6 - 3 
3554- 21% 


32%- 14% 
491A- 33% 
235%- 14% 
1834- 13 

315%- 17% 
15%- 8% 
58%4- 38% 
45%4- 21% 
24%- 10% 
25%4- 13% 


23%- 15% 
6%- 3 


593%- 43% 


9%- 6% 
13%- 6% 
4654- 393% 
51%4- 38% 
19%- 14 

393%- 29% 
22%- 15% 
333%4- 18% 
36%4- 14 

25%4- 18% 
17 - 6% 
427%- 30% 
50%- 41% 
65%- — 


9%4- 2% 
2934- 21% 
431%4- 30% 
41 - 26% 
8i4- 5% 
5214- 36 
50%- 35% 
201%4- 15 
13374-1104 
373%- 14 
8%- 4 
77, - 59 
20%- 14% 
6434- 37 
11%- 5% 
33 - 18 
123%4- 4% 
24 -12% 
50%- 35% 
66%- 34% 
36 - 19 
47i4- 30% 
54%- 41% 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 





To our 
58,000 
stockholders 


Dividend of 45 cents per share 
will be paid on no-par common 
stock August 15, 1934, to stock- 
holders of record 3:00 P. M. 
August 1, 1934, without closing 
the transfer books. 


J. S. Prescott, Secretary 


Among the products of General 
Foods are : Maxwell House Coffee 
— Post Toasties — Grape-Nuts 
— Postum — Post’s Whole Bran — 
Baker’s Premium Chocolate — 
Swans Down Cake Flour—Diamond 
Crystal Salt—Calumet Baking Pow- 
der—Baker’s Coconut—Sanka Cof- 
fee—Jell-O—Minute Tapioca— 
Grape-Nuts Flakes—Log Cabin 
Syrup—Certo—La France—Satina 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Porak<< 








7 COMMODITIES 


CONTROL THE DESTINY OF 
40 LOW PRICED COMMON 
STOCKS 


Today’s bull market is riding on 
the wheels of commodity prices. 


This is a different situation from 
the 1929 bull market when com- 
modities were soft. Today many 
obscure stocks will come forward 
because they are loaded with an 
inventory whose rise in price will 
multiply their profits enormously. 
40 of these are shown in 
our Bulletin AD3429. 


A copy of this remarkable Bulle- 








tin free , Svonee 4 request 


o FEN Ay ay Y 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Established and directed by Carroll Tillman since 1923 





FORBES for 


Six High-Grade Bonds 
For Safety 


By RICHARD S. nn 








Statistics on Prime Investment Bonds 


Company Rate 
American Tel. & Tel 
Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe Ry. 4 
Bell Tel. of Canada 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y... 5% 
Standard Oil of N. J 
U. S. Treasury 


Times 5 yr. 
Ave. Int. Approx. Current 
Maturity Earned Price Yield 
1939 6.0 100 4.1 
1995 4.0 9 40 
1955 2.2 110 46 
1945 4.5 106 §=5.2 
1946 7.0 106 47 
1951-55 — 102 «83.0 








HERE is a rather natural tendency, in 

- theSe articles, to stress the writer’s own 
recommendations. On such a basis we have 
published more lists on speculative bonds, 
for instance, than on investment bonds over 
the past year or so, largely because the 
threat of inflation has made the specula- 
tive type appear more advisable than the 
investment type. 

Pursuing our arguments for wide di- 
versification and a well rounded portfolio, 
however, there has been no intention to 
rule out the high-grade bond. The average 
investor is justified in going much further 
in per cent. accumulation on speculative 
bonds than on high-grade bonds. The point 
is, however, that no investment policy 
would ever theoretically be justified in 
dropping entirely from its consideration any 
major group of security investments. 

While the writer’s recommendations lean 
towards a greater proportion of speculative 
bonds than investment bonds, nevertheless 
any well rounded portfolio will maintain 
at least a moderate per cent. of capital in 
the high-grade classification. And there are 
probably plenty of individuals whose in- 
vestment policy should continue to give 
more than average attention to ultimate 
safety of principal rather than to specula- 
tive profit, in spite of the basic tendency of 
American finance under the “new deal.” 


T has been well over a year since we 

presented recommendations on the high- 
grade bond group in this series. For the 
reasons stated above, therefore, an article 
on this group seems definitely in order. We 
present herewith a general selection of six 
prime investment mediums in which the 
chief objective is safety of principal. In- 
terest rate declines, of course, as the factor 
of safety increases. It is still possible, 
however, to net better than four per cent. 
on most of such high-grade bonds, which 
is considerably better than the rate offered 
by savings bariks. It is unquestionably bet- 
ter than the “nonexistent rate” which is 
earned on actual hoarding of cash. 


A MERICAN Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is one of our largest utility 


corporations and has a practical monopoly 
of the domestic telephone business. The 
government investigation in this field may 
result in some rate reductions but there is 
no danger for the senior securities. The 
4% per cent. bonds, here suggested, are 
ten-year convertible gold debentures, due 
July 1, 1939. They are outstanding in 
amount of around $13,000,000 compared 
with a total funded debt of around $460,- 
000,000. 

This particular bond issue sells at a low- 
er yield price than some of the other bonds, 
due to the speculative advantage inherent 
in the convertible feature. Until 1937 this 
issue is convertible into common stock of 
American Telephone and Telegraph at 
around 183. 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway 
Company has a total funded debt of around 
$300,000,000 of which about $50,000,000 is 
represented by the adjustment mortgage 
gold 4’s due July 1, 1995, which are here 
listed. This issue is available in $500 lots 
and ranks second only to the general mort- 
gages 4’s, also due in 1995. 

The total fixed charges were earned one 
and a half times over in 1933 and the 
margin of safety has been much higher 
over a period of years. 


ELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
of Canada owns and operates the prin- 
cipal telephone system in Quebec and On- 
tario and is connected with American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph through development 
agreements and minority stock interest. 
The company has a funded debt of 
around $70,000,000 of which $30,000,000 
comprises the 5 per cent. series “A” issue, 
here mentioned, which is due in 1955. 
Fixed charges have been earned more than 
twice over in the past five years and were 
earned nearly double in 1933. These bonds 
are listed on the New York Curb Ex- 
change and are the only issue in the cur- 
rent list of recommendations traded on that 
exchange. The other five are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
is another of the nation’s largest and 
strongest utilities. It has a comparative 
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monopoly in gas and power service 
throughout a good portion of the metro- 
politan district, with a service population 
of eight million people. 

Total funded debt is large at around 
$400,000,000 but the company’s total as- 
sets are nearly one billion dollars in excess 
of the funded debt. There are approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 of the twenty-year 
debenture 514’s outstanding, which are due 
in 1945. The bonds are available in de- 
nominations of $500 and higher. 

Interest charges on the total funded debit 
have been earned on an average of nearly 
five times over in recent years. Earnings 
dropped rather sharply in 1933 but fixed 
charges were still earned more than three 
times over. 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
is one of our largest and strongest in- 
dustrial companies. It operates in all 
branches of the petroleum industry, is the 
leading company in the domestic field as 
well as the second or third largest in the 
world. Total funded debt is around $200,- 
000,000 and is quite conservative compared 
with the total asset figure of around two 
billions. 

The twenty-year debenture 5’s of 1946, 
here mentioned, comprise nearly half of the 
total funded debt and are outstanding to 
the amount of about $90,000,000. This is- 
sue is not secured by a mortgage but is 
a direct obligation of the company and is 
the senior bond issue. The bonds are 
available only in $1,000 denominations. 

Earning record has been somewhat irre- 
gular but generally satisfactory. Total 
fixed charges have been earned anywhere 
from seventeen times over in 1920 to less 
than three times over in 1932. Last year 
such charges were earned nearly six times 
over. 


LTHOUGH the United States of 

America cannot be compared satisfac- 
torily with a privately owned industry, it 
is, of course, the largest business in the 
country. If analysis were based on the 
usual factors utilized for private compa- 
nies, the investment quality would be low 
and the recommendation would almost un- 
questionably be unfavorable. It is more of 
a boast than a secret of the present admin- 
istration that this great business is operat- 
ing at an unprecedented rate of deficit in 
time of peace, and no assurance of a bal- 
anced budget seems in sight for several 
years. 

In point of fact, of course, the usual 
form of analysis for private companies can- 
not be applied to the domestic government. 
The fact remains that, in point of assets, 
potential earning power and basic resources, 
it is larger and stronger than any other en- 
terprise in the entire world. That is the 
basis on which its bonds must be recom- 
mended for prime investment safety. 

The United States of America has a 
great many different bond issues outstand- 
ing, and the yields do not vary much on 
the important issues. There is perhaps not 
a great deal of choice between these types 
of bonds but the one here noted is the latest 
large issue of long-term treasury bonds. 
They are outstanding to the amount of 
around a billion dollars, are not callable 
until 1951, and are available in denomina- 
tions of as low as $50. Such bonds are 
also exempt from all taxation except state, 
inheritance and surtax. 











ADVANCE RELEASE SERVICE ON 
"STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK" 








So many readers of my "Stock Market Outlook", 
appearing regularly in Forbes Magazine, have re- 
quested an advdnce release on this article that 
Forbes Magazine has arranged for such a service, 
either by air mail or by telegraph. 


Under the first arrangement I send out an ad- 
vance copy of this article by air mail, postage 
paid by us, on the same day that I write it, so 
that readers may have this advance release immedi- 
ately, without waiting for the magazine to appear.. 


Under the second arrangement I send out a night 
letter by telegraph collect, of not over 50 words, 
on the day I write the article, summarizing my 
forecast for the stock market. 


These are merely added services of FORBES 
Magazine in response to many requests. If you 
care to take advantage of either of these two ser- 
vices, kindly fill out the form below, attach your 
check, made out to Forbes Magazine, and return. 
Your service will begin with the next date on 
which I write my Stock Market Outlook. 


Yours very truly, 


Financial Editor. 
TEAR OFF COUPON AND MAIL 


FORBES MAGAZINE, INVESTORS SERVICE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed herewith you will find my check for which send me the advance 
release of Stock Market Outlook. 


(Check your choice below) 


. , [0 For 3 months........... $15.00 

C) Send: Sp Ale Bad [) For 6 months........... 27.50 
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How to Be Happy Though Wealthy 


But guess what he declared gave 
him most satisfaction when he neared 
the end of his earthly career. 

The thought that he had been a 
pioneer in installing safety appliances 
throughout the Corporation’s plants 
and mines to protect the limbs and 
lives of the workers, and that he had 
instituted welfare work for employ- 
ees. 

Henry Ford is one multi-millionaire 
who has not yet softened his ideas 
concerning charity, concerning philan- 
thropy, concerning contributions to 
succor the unemployed, concerning 
other appeals which most industrial 
and financial leaders regard as 
worthy of sympathetic considera- 
tion. Mr. Ford’s theory is that the 
best use he can make of his income 
is to put it to work in expanding 
his industrial operations. He believes 
in paying high wages, but in demand- 
ing that employees look out for them- 
selves. When he lays off thousands 
of workmen, he does not feel it is 
up to him to provide for them—they 
should have saved enough to tide 
them over idle periods. 

My prediction is that, if he lives 
long enough, Henry Ford will alter 
his reasoning. 

The head of one mammoth enter- 
prise, a man of outstanding brilliancy 
and enjoying a national reputation 
for phenomenal ability, once asked 
me, “Why is it that other men who 
haven't done as much as I have done 
and who don’t occupy anything like 
as important a position as I occupy, 
have become great national figures? 
What’s the matter with me?” 

I could feel the reason, but didn’t 
express it. He has done an unusual 
amount of public, patriotic work of 


(Continued from page 9) 


the very highest order. His lieuten- 
ants ardently admire him and he 
strives to be punctiliously square with 
his vast army of employees. His 
business ethics are beyond reproach. 
His manners are faultlessly courte- 
ous. 

Yet, somehow, you feel that he 
lacks warmth, he doesn’t grip you, 
he doesn’t “enthuse” you. He in- 
spires infinite respect ; but he doesn’t 
create that spark which kindles affec- 
tion and fire§ you with eagerness to 
proclaim to the world what a fine 
fellow he is. 

However, he is sincerely anxious 
to find a way into the hearts of the 
public by honorable means. 


HE best of our financial and 

business Field Marshals have dis- 
covered that feverish money-making 
is not the royal road to happiness— 
that the deepest joy, the most com- 
forting satisfaction springs from 
striving earnestly and sincerely to 
lighten others’ loads and to radiate 
cheer. 

Julius Rosenwald, noted giver who 
devoted $20,000,000 of his own for- 
tune for the benefit of his company 
and stockholders in the 1921 depres- 
sion, told me that he learned, for- 
tunately in time, that “all the other 
pleasures of life seem to wear out, 
but the pleasure of helping others in 
distress never does.” 

More and more of those who rule 
the destinies of thousands and thou- 
sands and millions of breadwinners 
in this country are gaining wisdom, 
are learning to appraise life’s values 
more wisely, are taking time from the 
monetary treadmill to live sanely, 
helpfully, happily. 


Tragic is it, however, that too often 
the light doesn’t penetrate their souls 
until the grave opens before them. 

One friend once wrote me: “I think 
every man, for the sake of his per- 
spective, should undergo a long ill- 
ness.” 

Why should that be necessary? 
Why not take enough time off while 
well to ponder what it’s all about and 
how to play the game so that it will 
afford us a maximum amount of 
worthwhile joy as we go along? 


A Little Laugh 


The absent-minded professor called his 
biology class to order shortly after the 
lunch hour. “Our special work this after- 
noon” he said, “will be cutting up and 
studying the inward workings of a frog. 
I have a frog in my pocket here to be used 
as a specimen.” 

He reached into his pocet and pulled 
out a paper sack, shook its contents out 
on the table, and out rolled a nice looking 
sandwich. The professor scratched his 
head, perplexed, and muttered: “That’s 
funny, I distinctly remember eating my 
lunch.” 


“You say you served in France?” said 
the restaurant manager as he sampled the 
new cook’s first soup. 

“Yes Sir! Officers’ mess for two years, 
and wounded twice.” 

“You're a lucky man! 
they didn’t kill yout” 


It’s a wonder 


Wifie: “I’ve bought you a beautiful sur- 
prise for your birthday—it has just ar- 
rived.” 

Husband: “I am curious to see it.” 

Wifie: “Wait a minute and I will put 
it on.” 


Steady Production Lifts Employee Morale 


T’S not all beer and skittles to flatten 
out a seasonal production curve in order 
to provide steady employment the year 


around. The experience of Hygrade 
Sylvania Corporation, lamp-bulb and 
radio-tube manufacturers of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, and Emporium and St. Marys, 
Pennsylvania, shows this. 

Yet it can be done, as the company’s 
experience shows equally well, now that it 
has formally adopted a policy of con- 
trolled year-round production. 

When the company tackled the problem 
of providing fifty-two weeks of jobs, the 
facts concerning lamp-bulb production 
lined up like this: the demand for lamp 
bulbs is seasonal; people buy more in the 
Fall and Winter than in the other seasons, 
because there is less daylight. Therefore, 
the company must build up an inventory 
in the slack months to avoid overtime in 


the rush seasons. Inventories cost money 
—for carrying charges, taxes, storage 
space. The factor of obsolescence also 
comes in. It might be expensive to build 
up an inventory just before an important 
improvement in lamp-bulb design was 
announced. 

On the other side of the ledger, Hygrade 
Sylvania had no style problem to contend 
with. It knew that steady production 
meant better employee morale, which meant 
better work. It meant less training of 
new employees to replace those who 
drifted away, and less re-training of old 
ones coming back to the job. It meant 
lower costs in several phases of produc- 
tion. And it meant added goodwill from 
workmen at a time when employees seem 
ready to break with their employers on 
the least excuse. 


From the company’s point of view, the 


last set of facts outweighed the first, and 
the policy of year-round production was 
put in effect. But, with several hundred 
types and sizes of lamps, varying in size, 
voltage and wattage, the problem of decid- 
ing just what to produce before the season 
of demand rolls around is no easy one. 
The company is solving it by a thorough 
analysis of orders from its large cus- 
tomers for many years past. 

The situation in radio tubes, however, 
provides a contrast. Hygrade Sylvania 
hopes for some success in flattening its 
1934 production curve, and it expects to 
discharge and re-hire fewer employees 
than in the past. But radio-tube design 
and receiving-set styles change so rapidly 
that substantial inventories are dangerous, 
and a policy of controlled production can- 
not be carried as far as in lamp-bulb 
manufacture. 
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AT THE RECORD | 


WHAT DOES PLYMOUTH’S TREMENDOUS GROWTH 
MEAN TO BUSINESS EXECUTIVES? 





F YOU EXAMINE the figures on the right 
... the figures in that newspaper clipping 
... you can’t miss one big fact. 


PLYMOUTH IS GOING PLACES. 


It has grown in popularity faster than any 
car ever built. More Plymouth cars are being 
built today than ever before in Plymouth his- 
tory. It is the only low-priced car that can 
claim such a record. 


But it isn’t the figures themselves that are 
important to you. It’s what they mean. 


A car doesn’t shoot ahead like that in diffi- 
cult times unless it has something really ex- 
ceptional to offer. 


And Plymouth does have something excep- 
tional to offer to everyone who is concerned 
with buying one car for personal use...or a 
fleet of cars for business use. 


What has sold Plymouth... and kept on 
selling it in increasing numbers... is the extra 


VALUE that it gives. 


Hundreds of business concerns have bought 
Plymouth for their salesmen because it is the 
only low-priced car with Hydraulic Brakes 
plus an All-Steel Body. Many others have 
bought it because it is the only one with 
Individual (knee-type) Springs plus Floating 
Power engine mountings. 

These extra features are vitally important to 
every man who drives a car in his work. They 
assure him the best protection on today’s 
busy highways. They keep him absolutely 
comfortable, fully relaxed... fit and fresh for 


PLYMOUTH °485 "= 


















every new contact in spite of hard, constant 
driving between customer calls. 


You might expect that, with these extra 
features, Plymouth would cost more. But it 
doesn’t. All three cars in the lowest-price 
field actually cost about the same. 


That’s why we suggest, as a matter of sound 
business practice, that you ‘‘Look at All 
Three’’...that you COMPARE BEFORE YOU 
BUY. Any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer 
will give you all the facts about Plymouth. 


Prices as low as $485 for Standard Plymouth. 
Plymouth Special Six $560 up. De Luxe Plym- 
outh from $595. All prices f. o. b. factory, 
Detroit, subject to change without notice. 


AND UP SOLD BY DODGE, DESOTO 


AND CHRYSLER DEALERS 
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Outstanding sales achievement 
of 1934: offices and stores in the 
six buildings of New York’s 
Rockefeller Center (expected by 
many to be another real estate 
white elephant) are now eighty 
per cent. rented. Incidentally, 
more words have appeared in 
print about Rockefelter Center 
than have ever been given to any 
non-governmental enterprise. 


Forty-six per cent. more busi- 
ness in five per cent. fewer cars. 


A railroad achievement: see page 
16. 


Who carries more life insur- 
ance—automobile agents or in- 
surance agents? Page 16. 


If three per cent. of American 
homes used as much electricity as 
does the “Home of Tomorrow” 
built by Westinghouse, total do- 
mestic consumption of electricity 
would be doubled. Manufacture 
of electric equipment too. . . See 
also page 19. 


Is a retailer wise to count on 
business improvement this fall? 
Pages 12 and 21. 


Office equipment is joining 
vacuum cleaners and beds. Page 
20. 


Danger of world gold shertage 
has now been averted. Solution 
of the problem: air-conditioning 
for South African mines where 
temperatures 8,000 feet below the 
surface are now unbearable. 


Some shippers prefer trucks. 
Why? Page 17. 


The biggest issue before Amer- 
ican business today: what is it? 
Page 10. 


Industrial achievement of New 
York’s anti-Tammany forces: 
Mayor La Guardia has standard- 
ized hot-dogs. 


Is a Cabinet shift in the air? 
Page 20. 


Kidnapped: (250,000 _ rivets! 
Guilty: welding. Page 16. 















and lower maintenance costs! “’ 


from carbon monoxide!“ 


What these men say is the story told by 5000 
fleet owners and many thousands of private 
car drivers. It was proved conclusively to 
them that poorly adjusted motors waste 


gasolene... 
to operate. 
Cities Service Power Prover Motor Test- 


waste power... are more costly 


..- for ecsaline lies up to 30%, 


SAYS EXECUTIVE: “By reducing my fleet's gasolene and oil 
consumption, the Power Prover cuts down trucking costs. That 
shows up on the profit sheet. | also notice savings in repairs 


SAYS DRIVER: “V9 m getting more power on tough hills and on 
the straightaway. My engine idles better, never stalls. | don't 
have to stop so often for gas. It's a lot easier driving since the 
boss took on Power Prover Service. And—no more headaches 












































ing and Adjusting Service includes three 
distinct steps .. . (1) an analysis of exhaust 
gases; (2) a comprehensive 23-step testing 
and adjusting routine; (3) use of exclusive, 
patented Cities Service Tuning Tools and 
Precision Instruments. 

These services cut down gasolene and oil 











NOW... in refinery-sealed cans 


Two great oils... CITIES SERVICE MOTOR OIL 
and KOOLMOTOR OIL. One and five quart sizes. 
Your guarantee of oil as fresh, clean and pure as 
the day it left the refinery. Also full measure of 
the correct grade. Ask for these great oils in cans. 





SAYS SUPERINTENDENT: “Power Prover Service helps keep 
our trucks on the road more.. 
for overhauls. There are fewer repair jobs .. . less spoilage 
from goods destroyed by exhaust gas. You can't beat the 
Power Prover for assuring low cost per mile!" 


SAYS PRIVATE CAR OWNER: “’I thought my engine was fine. I was 
wrong. The Power Prover showed it was only 60% efficient. Now, 
my gas and oil costs are way down, my car's pep and power 
way up. I’m going to have my car Power Proved every three 
months—to be sure | keep that smooth, powerful performance | 





increased power cand iouaied iacintchelice costs. 
Read what they say. What the POWER PROVER did for them, it will also do for you. 


. they're not in the shop so much 


costs as much as 30%— cut down mainte- 
nance costs — cut down overhaul and repair 
jobs — and add powerful performance—add 
truck-working hours—add profits. 

Learn how Power Prover Service can, at 
trifling cost, help you cut expenses just as it 
has for others. Mail convenient coupon today. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE POWER PROVER INFORMATION 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 

Room 723, 60 Wall Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part please tell me how, at trifling cost, 
I may cut my gasolene bills as much as 30% and lower maintenance costs. 
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... AND YOU 
CAN GET IT IN 
4 DIFFERENT 
WHEELBASES, 
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1e-TON STAKE—6-cyl. NOW 


—136" wheelbase— priced * 
with the lowest yet gives $ 

you 18 money-saving: 

high-priced features 





1¥2-TON PANEL—6-cy]. 


NOW 
—131" wheelbase — Amer- * 
ica’s handsomest delivery $ 
truck, 18 money-saving 


features 
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HYDRAULIC BRAKES | 
AND VALVE SEAT 
INSERTS WILL 

CUT UPKEEP COSTS 








490 


2 TON TRUCK 


FOR ONLY 


And Look At the High-Priced 
Features You Get in This 
Low-Priced Truck 


Today the prices of America’s 
three lowest-priced trucks are 
virtually identical. Yet in ashow- 
down of features Dodge leads by 
an astonishing margin. Dodge 
gives you such known, recog- 
nized advantages as these: Full- 
Floating Rear Axle; Valve Seat 
Inserts to save gas and valve 
grinding; Hydraulic Brakes to 
Save tires and brake linings; 4 
Piston Rings instead of the usual 
three, to save gas and oil; 4 Main 
Bearings instead of the usual 
three, to check vibration and 
prolong engine life. There are 18 
of these advantages by actual 
count that Dodge gives you. And 
only Dodge among low-priced 
trucks gives you anywhere near 
all of them. No wonder, at the 
new low prices, thousandsofadd- 
ed buyers are turning to Dodge. 





NOW COMPARE DODGE PRICES 


With Those Of Lowest-Priced Trucks Delivered In Your City 


OW, more than ever, get a “show-down” 

before you buy any truck! For over 17 
years the name “Dodge” on a truck has been 
Synonymous with dependability . . . long life 
. . - low-cost miles. There are many Dodge 
trucks on the highway today that have 
delivered 300,000 miles and more of depend- 
able service. 


Now Dodge wants every truck buyer in 
America to know that Dodge trucks are not 
only priced low ... they actually are offered 
right down with the lowest-priced trucks that 
you can buy, delivered in your city. 

Just ask your Dodge dealer for a copy of 
the Dodge “Show-Down” score card. It shows 
you what Dodge has and what other low- 


priced trucks have. See how much more 
Dodge offers you. Then compare the delivered 
prices and you will see at once why so 
many thousands of new buyers are swinging 
to today’s outstanding Dodge values. 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of CHRYSLER MOTORS 


1 -ton,6-cyl., 131° and 136’ w. b. chassis - Now $490* 
1 -ton, 6-cyl., 148" and 161° w. b. chassis - Now $520* 


Acomplete line of Commercial Cars and Trucks from 
4-Ton to9 tons payload capacity also priced 
proportionately low. 


*All prices f. o. b. factory, Detroit, subject to change 
without notice. Special equipment, including dua! 
wheels on 144-ton models, extra. Time ments to 
fit your budget. Ask for the official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Pian. 


Built to outlast them all — yet priced with the lowest 





